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The Public Library and the Pursuit of 
Truth* 
Mary Wright Plummer, principal, Library 
school of New York public library 

It would seem impossible in a year 
such as the past year has been with its 
overturnings and upheavals, not only 
of material things but of ideals and of 
what had seemed moral certainties, 
that we should spend the time of our 
annual meeting in the discussion of 
small or esoteric questions. These 
crises in life show us the littleness of 
little things, the subserviency of tech- 
nique; make us feel through the pull 
of events our connections with the rest 
of the world, and even with the uni- 
verse; take us out of our professional 
selves and make us conscious of more 
inclusive selves. And they make us 
see, as perhaps even we have not seen 
before, that our profession has a not 
insignificant part to play in world mat- 
ters. Hence we have chosen as our 
general theme for the conference, The 
public library and democracy. 

Whichever theory we may hold of 
the constitution of this world of men, 
whether we believe that the actions of 
man are the results of free-will or are 
determined for him by powers and 
causes over which he has no control, 
civilization is based practically on the 
former doctrine. The game has rules, 
we say, but within the rules man is* 
free. If this were not the consensus of 
opinion, why laws and ordinances, and 
punishments or rewards? Why praise 
or blame, renown or ignominy? Why 
take anyone to task for what he can- 
not help doing or saying? Why be- 


*Presidential address at A. L. A., 1916. 
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stow the laurel or even the martyr’s 
palm, when owing to the unknown 
forces of the past and present, the vic- 
tor or the martyr could not have chosen 
otherwise than to do as he did? If the 
test of a doctrine’s truth or value is 
that it “works,” as our great pragma- 
tist has expressed it, then we must ac- 
cept the doctrine of free-will as our 
working basis until we find something 
better that also works. In other words, 
we are given as guide-posts, general 
principles arrived at by the accumu- 
lated experience and wisdom of man- 
kind; as a goal, many of us would still 
say, the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; 
as a motive power, a certain constraint 
to go forward toward this goal, felt 
more strongly by some than by others, 
consciously felt perhaps by few, abso- 
lutely ignored by almost no one. With 
these indications we are given the 
liberty to govern ourselves, be the ar- 
rival at the goal early or late, the 
journey steady or interrupted or 
marked by retrogressions. No compul- 
sion is used, except that constant, 
mostly unrealized constraint; no pun- 
ishment, except natural and inevitable 
consequences follow the breaking of 
the rules. 

What is this but the method after 
which democracy strives? A long way 
after, let it be granted. Still it moves 
and it faces that way, toward the goal 
of individual self-government by way 
of collective self-government. Doubt- 
less, if we gave the enlightened few 
full sway, many things would be better 
done, better understood; but the things 
that such sway would take away are 
greater than the things it would give. 
Outer peace and harmony and eff- 
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ciency do not mean inner conditions 
of the same kind necessarily, and if 
they are forced upon us they generally 
mean quite the contrary. 

Doubts of democracy, its value as 
compared with the values of other 
forms of government, bitter criticisms 
of its weaknesses, disbelief in the final 
accomplishments of its stated ends, are 
so commonly heard all about us that 
only a rooted faith that knows its rea- 
sons, is sure of standing against the 
tide. 

The believer in and the promoter of 
democracy in these days has need of a 
great patience, a firm conviction, a bal- 
anced mind. He needs to remember 
that the faults of democracy are the 
faults of human nature itself, and that 
for what all have done or helped to get 
done or hindered being done, all bear 
the consequences; while the faults of 
other forms of control are the faults of 
human nature plus those engendered 
by undue power or monopoly, and all 
abide by the results of what the few 
have done. We can correct our own 
mistakes, retrace our own _ missteps, 
but when they are the mistakes and 
missteps of others who have power 
over us, where is our remedy? 

Out of democracy may evolve some- 
thing greater and better than we have 
yet visioned, but as one watches the hu- 
man tides all over the world, the rising of 
classes once submerged, the awakening 
of nations once slumbering or stupefied 
under an absolute sway of some kind, the 
call of the women of all civilized coun- 
tries to be pressed into service, it is fair 
to believe that for years to come more 
democracy rather than less is the next 
number on the program, the next phase 
through which we must work to our 
goal. There are faults inherent in 
democracy; granted. We are begin- 
ning to see this, which is the first step 
toward correction. We are no longer 
satisfied with theoretical democracy ; 
it must be applied; and if the theory 
does not work, so much the worse for 
the theory, for we begin to see that 
by the fruits of a democracy we are to 
know if it is real democracy. 
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The consciousness of power to im- 
prove, to amend what is wrong, is a 
great asset for any worker with vision. 
The knowledge that a great mass of 
uninterested, or unintelligent, or hazy- 
minded persons are to be waked up, 
stimulated, focused, means that those 
having this knowledge are incited to 
keep everlastingly at it. The certainty 
that the world cannot go back, that 
there is no golden age to go back to 
and never was, that there is an inner 
urge which all obey consciously or un- 
consciously, which is bound to bring 
us all out into some better place if it 
is wisely guided; this certainly is an 
impelling force that cannot be resisted. 
One may step aside out of the move- 
ment and take refuge in a corner and 
call names at those who go forward, or 
turn one’s back and take no further 
interest in the subsequent proceedings, 
and so may save one’s own remaining 
years from disturbance, perhaps, but it 
is useless to stand in the road and try 
to stem the tide, that is, useless in the 
long run. There are and there will be 
obstructions, but when the dam breaks 
the cumulated movement will be all the 
greater and swifter and more damage 
will be done. 

The great dangers of a democracy 
are ignorance and fear; the fear born 
of the ignorance. When, as children, 
we have learned that there is no such 
thing as the bogy we have been threat- 
ened with, we no longer fear it, and as 
we grow older and successive bogies 
are presented by those who, like the 
nurse or the unwise parent, would 
frighten us into doing their will, it is 
only intelligence, it is only the know- 
ing and the power to think and reason 
that can divest us of successive fears. 
The majority of us are very bold in 
proclaiming our ideals, but when in 
order to reach desirable things we find 
we must go through phases and periods 
of disorder and confusion and even 
danger we back down, appalled by the 
bogies which our opponents assure us 
are permanent evils and not necessarily 
incidents of progress. To get to things 
we must go through things, and the 
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real democrat is he who is not dis- 
mayed, who even if shocked or dis- 
appointed realizes that he is meeting 
the phantasms that stand threatening 
before every stronghold of reaction to 
be taken and before every goal of 
progress to be reached. 

What has all this to do with li- 
braries? This: that free-will to choose 
must be based upon a knowledge of 
good and evil; access to all the factors 
for making choices must be free to the 
people of a democracy which can flour- 
ish and develop and improve only as it 
continues to make wise choices. The 
free library is one of the few places 
where education and wisdom can be 
obtained for preparation in the making 
of choices. 

We speak of the pursuit of truth. The 
phrase is an unhappy one, suggesting 
the picture of truth fleeing before pur- 
suers as the hare before the hounds, 
with the implication that when caught 
she also will be killed. The search for 
truth is better, though even that seems 
to imply that truth hides. It is hard, 
indeed, to find a phrase to describe the 
work of the seekers of truth. There 
are, however, truths that are hidden; 
there are also truths that seem to flee 
as we approach, and it is, perhaps, 
truths rather than truth concerning 
which I should speak, and truths rela- 
tive rather than truth absolute, for to 
Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” 
there has been no answer but its echo. 
If truth could be condensed into a 
formula, a statement, or an assertion, 
we should all be able to have it and 
pursuit might cease with damaging re- 
sults, for it is in the search that we 
gain “mightier powers for manlier 
use.” Truths, however, may advan- 
tageously be found, for beyond each 
one lies another temptingly obscured, 
that incites further search. May it be 
possible that absolute truth is a com- 
posite, the sum of myriads of smaller 
or larger truths which may to some 
extent be compassed to the great ad- 
vantage of mankind? 

There have been, it is true, discover- 
ies that have had to be set aside as 


knowledge grew and proved them only 
semblances; a fact that should tend to 
make all students humble and open- 
minded. Yet if the law of gravitation 
is not a law and the Darwinian theory 
is to be disproved, we are but set free 
for further study of the meaning of the 
phenomena on which these were based, 
and the universe does not become less 
interesting. Physical truths, the truths 
of the laboratory, are but one class of 
those that closely concern the human 
race. There are economic truths, intel- 
lectual truths, aesthetic truths, spirit- 
ual truths to be sought. For the find- 
ing of these, observation, reflection and 
concentration of thought are needed, 
but also a knowledge of truths pre- 
viously found, of the reasoning pre- 
viously employed, of facts already as- 
certained, of untruths set aside and 
discarded. And at this point, the 
library becomes the resource of all_ 
seekers after truth. Granted, that a- 
large percentage of those who read in 
libraries are not so much seeking truth 
for itself as for their own advantage; 
yet, however or by whomever found, a 
truth is a truth and is bound to advan- 
tage the world sooner or later, if only 
as a point of departure. Indeed, this 
is the best use to which to put all truth, 
and so the seeker continues to seek and 
inspire others to seek. 

We know that important physical 
laws have been deduced and valuable 
powers secured to mankind, from the 
chance observation of some apparently 
unimportant fact, but we do not know 
how many times a reader has been put 
on the trail of a truth by some sentence 
in a book, around which shone to him 
a light invisible to others, nor how 
often the written word has produced 
the tense emotion in which great liv- 
ing truths are sensed and absorbed 
once and for all. 

If the librarian could know, could 
not only know but realize, the power 
that is going forth from the books over 
which so many heads are bent, or 
which he gives out to be taken home, 
I know not whether he would be puffed 
up with pride, or stunned with his re- 








sponsibility. If he knew the paths of 
discovery, the inspired response to in- 
spired words, the impulse toward or 
away from truth or truths, for which 
his books are accountable, would he 
have the strength to hold his hand say- 
ing, “With the search for truth I must 
not interfere? Whatever my beliefs, 
whatever my convictions, whatever my 
apprehensions, I must have confidence 
in truth’s power to take care of itself. 
I must trust the truth to make its own 
way.” Perhaps it is fortunate for 
truth that the librarian does not know 
the effects of his books and what is go- 
ing on in the minds and hearts of their 
readers, for in every generation fear 
and distrust of the mental and spirit- 
ual processes of others are the drags on 
the wheels of the chariot that sets out 
in pursuit of truth. 

The parent who cannot realize that 
the time has come for his child to walk 
alone and “dree its own weird,” the 
teacher or preacher who does not recog- 
nize that his audience is ready for the 
undisguised truth as he can give it to 
them, the censor who suppresses facts 
that he considers inflammatory, the 
ruler who stamps out in his dominion 
unwelcome truths that are quickly con- 
tagious, are all saying in one way or 
another, “Truth must be protected; I 
will protect her by concealing what 
seem to me dangerous paths of 
thought, and I am the judge as to what 
is true and what is safe.” 

Truth is expansive and explosive. 
Where it cannot make its way grad- 
ually and gently, it comes with the roar 
and the force of revolution. Every so- 
cial class buttressed by distrust of the 
class above or below, acting with 
closed mind, refusing to let truth pene- 
trate by the smallest chink, may look 
to see some day its fortifications flying 
upward in pieces, through the under- 
ground workings of the great explosive. 
If but one way is left open, the catas- 
trophe may be avoided. Shall the pub- 
lic library be that way? 

To all appearances and by their own 
confession, the churches have failed so 
long to trust the truth and the people, 
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that now when they do trust they find 
themselves mistrusted, and it is only 
slowly and with infinite pains that they 
are building up again their congrega- 
tions on a basis of sincerity and trust. 

The schools of higher learning are 
now on trial, and the people are asking 
if and why plain truths or facts cannot 
be spoken in some of them. The press 
vacillates between suppression and 
over-emphasis, and we know before- 
hand which side a journal will take in 
a controversy and suspect the argu- 
ment that has led to its choice. Gov- 
ernments professedly based upon fun- 
damental truths deny those truths by 
their actions. 

So far the American people have 
trusted the public library because more 
and more the public library has trusted 
the people. Where truths are being 
debated, no matter how strenuously, 
the people know that the library will 
give them both sides, that they may 
have all the material for a decision. On 
the shelves are the books and other rec- 
ords to disprove the misleading figures 
of one side or the other. If new scien- 
tific discoveries seem to connote 
changes in moral or religious belief, 
they must be met by new moral or re- 
ligious discoveries, not by denials un- 
supported or refusals to consider or the 
suppression of the discovery. It is en- 
tirely possible, if we keep cool, that 
we may find the connotation to be only 
seeming. 

Few librarians are entirely free in 
their movements when it comes to the 
choice of books. There may be a dis- 
trustful or prejudiced board member try- 
ing to exercise a biased censorship ; there 
may be a timid member afraid of a one- 
sided community, and books may have to 
be withdrawn as a sop to popular 
prejudice by order of the board. Whether 
or not there is really anything untrue in 
the book, it can safely be left to profit 
by the advertisement it gets in the con- 
test—it is the library that loses, for some 
people begin to mistrust an institution 


that is afraid of a book, for a book can-' 


not really and permanently damage truth. 
Even a temporary and seeming damage 
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brings out at once the defenders of the 
other side and puts the question again to 
the forum. Most librarians have at some 
time or other been requested to withdraw 
certain books because of their untruth, 
but investigation of the books will almost 
invariably show that they have not at- 
tacked truth, but an institution. Much 
more to be dreaded than open assault 
upon the library’s buying of books is the 
interpenetration of a public library’s 
policy by insidious and gradual changes 
in its personnel, or in its rules, or in its 
guiding factors. Those who wish all 
argument for and against to have a fair 
field, need to be everlastingly vigilant to 
keep the umpire’s mind and to have 
courage. “Nothing is lost that has not 
been yielded up,” the German saying has 
it, and if the library will not give up its 
right, it cannot lose it; but it must also 
have the intelligence to know what is 
happening and where and how its right 
is being endangered. 

Perhaps since the foundation of the 
world, ours is the first generation to de- 
mand facts, to be willing, in the main, to 
face facts however disconcerting, how- 
ever disappointing, however shocking. 
All over the world men and women are 
refusing to live longer in a fool’s para- 
dise. “Let us hear the whole,” is the 
cry; “let us know our real situation, so 
that we may make it better, so that we 
may no longer build on a false founda- 
tion,” and there is no doubt that some 
terrible things are coming to light 
through the drama, through the novel, 
through the new contact between class 
and class, even through the falling out 
of thieves. We can no longer turn our 
backs on these in the Victorian manner, 
covering up the glimpses we have had 
and making believe we have seen noth- 
ing, or putting a touch of legal salve up- 
on a visible sore spot; too much has been 
shown, face conditions we must; learn 
the facts whoever or whatever is thereby 
discredited. 

The schools give the citizen his tool, 
the ability to read, the free library and 
the press, the stage and the moving pic- 
ture, and life itself give him his material 
for thought. Might the first four agen- 
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cies combine to uphold the liberty of the 
adult citizen to know what concerns him 
and not what it is judged best he should 
know by those who have interests to 
serve, however worthy these interests 
may seem, we should have the prime 
requisite for an enlightened democracy 
capable of infinite development. 

The spirit of truth itself seems to be 
abroad in the world, speaking through 
manifold and _ different voices, and 
through the printed word. Is it not a 
wonderful grace that is offered to the 
public library, the opportunity to be and 
to continue truth’s handmaid? 





Library Work with Children:A 
Synoptical Criticism 
By Henry E. Legler, librarian Chicago 
public library 

1. Too many hours spent in reading. 

2. Books read fragmentarily, and not 
digested. 

3. Best books neglected for the latest 
books. 

4. Too many books written especially for 
children. 

5. Too many abridgements, extracts and 
compressions of masterpieces. 

6. Too many titles purchased and dupli- 
cates of best books too illiberally supplied. 





“You remind me, madam,” said I, “of an 
old courtier, who, being asked by Louis XV 
which age he preferred, his own or the 
present, replied, ‘Sire, I passed my youth 
in respecting old age, and I find I must now 
pass my old age in respecting children.’” 

HANNAH More. 





What are the children’s rooms in the 
public libraries accomplishing? Are 
their methods correct? Are they in- 
fluencing the lives of many young peo- 
ple, or but few? Are they busily en- 
gaged in doing what is useless, extrava- 
gant, sentimental, ephemeral? Are their 
efforts directed to the shaping of right 
ideals? Are they putting emphasis upon 
the kind of books that will place the right 
impress upon the characters of boys and 
girls? 

Fault finding is an occupation that re- 
quires no special training nor special 
knowledge, nor close adherence to facts, 
and it leads to no productive result. Con- 
structive criticism, though it may prove 
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as distasteful, is based upon actuality, 
judgment of comparative values, knowl- 
edge of conditions, and it demolishes in 
order to recreate. If this brief survey 
hopes to be excluded from the first 
classification, it can certainly lay no 
claim to the merit of the latter. Per- 
haps, midway, there may be place for an 
inquiry, and as such these questions are 
modestly submitted, rather than as a 
solution of the incidental problems. 
Every sentence that follows ought, per- 
haps, to end with an interrogation point. 

For present purposes it may be as- 
sumed that boys and girls of from five to 
fifteen are under consideration. Inten- 
sive library work with children conducted 
by trained workers is employed chiefly 
in the larger systems. In the rural com- 
munities, supplied with starveling libra- 
ries as a rule, workers trained and un- 
trained are lacking, and indeed this is 
true of hundreds of libraries in many 
cities of considerable population. While 
authoritative statistics are wanting, 
scattered data supplemented by means 
of questionnaires indicate decisively that 
less than a million children are in con- 
tact with the influences that centre in 
children’s rooms. This leaves 20,000,000 
wholly unaffected. Certainly this woe- 
ful disproportion is not attributable to 
the children’s librarians, whose zeal and 
interest cannot be questioned. It does 
raise the question, however, whether 
methods which apply to less than one- 
twentieth of the juvenile population can 
be profitably adjusted to more than 
nineteen-twentieths thereof, who are left 
to their own devices in the matter of 
reading, who never come into contact 
with children’s librarians, and who are 
utterly uninfluenced by teachers beyond 
the use of the text book. Some thous- 
ands of them procure books from their 
local libraries through delivery stations, 
making acute the problem of selection. 
If denied the loan of books comparatively 
mediocre in character, the library loses 
its appeal, and the reader turns to the un- 
speakable stuff in print which circulates 
among certain types of boys by the mil- 
lion copies, procurable at a penny a copy. 
The efforts of the Boy Scouts to intro- 
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duce good books to such readers is a 
hopeful element. 

Individual instances are within the ex- 
perience of every librarian indicative of 
the immense importance chance acquaint- 
ance with a book may exercise in shap- 
ing the afterlife of a boy or girl. It was 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queen’ and Chapman’s 
translation of Homer that cast a spell 
upon the imagination of young Keats. 
His love of Grecian mythology, out of 
which grew his noblest poem, dated from 
the hour he opened Chapman’s English 
version of the Iliad. In her ‘Memoirs’ 
Madame Roland speaks of the singular 
fascination which Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ exer- 
cised upon her when she was little Jeanne 
Philpon. 

Where choice of books may be in- 
fluenced by personal association in 
children’s room, there is no warrant or 
excuse for second-rate standards, though 
even here judgments of taste and of 
worth must not be so extreme as to be- 
come absurd. Many self-constituted 
judges of juvenile literature are prone to 
decry unsparingly the writings of authors 
whose books they have never read, bas- 
ing their condemnation on the pronounce- 
ment of some one else whose censorious 
opinion has also been derived at second- 
hand. On the shelves of the children’s 
rooms presided over by some of them 
may be found books fully as unworthy 
as the ones excluded. 

It is of relatively minor importance 
whether the story hour should be con- 
ducted by children’s librarians in the li- 
brary, or by teachers in the class room. 
It seems absurd to spend time in argu- 
ment over the excellence or futility of 
picture bulletins. It does not matter 
greatly whether certain books are as- 


signed for children of a certain age or 


are listed with more elasticity of designa- 
tion. But it is of supreme moment 
whether the approach to reading is 
through the right lane of print or the 
wrong pathway of books. Primarily, 
the problem is one of selection, and 
secondarily of application. It must be 
patent to any careful observer, as it has 
been for some time to many thoughtful 
parents and teachers, that in two particu- 
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lars the trend in children’s rooms may be 
criticized severely : 

For the average patron of juvenile 
literature in children’s rooms, there is a 
surfeit of reading, and an oversupply of 
books not worth while. 

It is not wholly new, this problem of 
over-reading, as we learn from the diary 
of Sir William Pepys. He lived in the 
days of King Charles, and this is what 
a matron of Bath wrote to him about 
children’s reading and education: ‘The 
poor little things are so crammed with 
knowledge that there is scant time for 
them to obtain by exercise and play, and 
vacancy of mind, that strength of body 
which is much more necessary in child- 
hood than learning.” 

These sage remarks are attributed to 
one of the parents of the little girl: 

“We have,” he said, “too many ele- 
mentary books. They are read too much 
and too long. The youthful mind, which 
was formerly sick from inanition, is now 
in danger from a plethora. As to the 
mass of children’s books, the too great 
profusion of them protracts the im- 
becility of childhood. They arrest the 
understanding, instead of advancing it. 
They give forwardness without strength. 
They hinder the mind from making 
vigorous shoots, teach it to stoop when it 
should soar, and to contract when it 
should expand. Yet I allow that many 
of them are delightfully amusing, and 
to a certain degree instructive. But they 
must not be used as the basis of instruc- 
tion, and but sparingly used at all as re- 
freshment from labor.” 

“T can get most girls to read Dickens, 
because I have read all of Dickens my- 
self,” is the testimony of a successful 
librarian, and in this statement is com- 
prised the principle which many chil- 
dren’s librarians would do well to note, 
Familiarity with the approved literature 
of the world is a prerequisite in the quali- 
fications of a children’s librarian, whose 
work must prove as potent in influencing 
parents and teachers as_ individual 
children. 

Unhampered freedom in permitting 
undisciplined children access to miles of 
shelves has created disrespect for the 


physical book, and indifference to its con- 
tents. There is much reading and little 
thinking. Many books are bolted, and 
mental dyspepsia has become a prevalent 
ailment of childhood. Craving for ex- 
citement has been stimulated by sensa- 
tional thrillers that would be termed dime 
novels, if they were bound in yellow and 
did not cost a dollar. The masterpieces 
of literature are given medicinally in 
school, and poorer substitutes are sought 
as a relief, to remove the unpalatable 
taste. 

If young people are encouraged to de- 
mand the latest instead of the best 
books, a tendency now all too manifest 
among adult readers will be accentuated. 
If I may be permitted in this connection 
to quote myself, there is grave danger 
that the race will develop a ragtime dis- 
position, a moving picture habit and a 
comic supplement mind. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of 
library work with children, the fact is 
indisputable that herein lies what there 
is of hope in the larger and more perma- 
nent usefulness of the public library. In 
the modern definition of this service, so 
recent has been development on an 
appreciable scale that it would seem un- 
fair to demand distinctive results at this 
time. Perhaps, even the experimental 
processes have been justified up to now. 
With the multiplication of children’s 
rooms, and their direction by librarians 
trained for this specialized service, the 
day has come when it is well to question 
more sharply the expenditure of energy 
and effort in unproductive activities. 
This does not imply that their work has 
been a failure. Out of it has grown 
abundant good, and more good will un- 
questionably follow. But, it is just as 
well to avoid an attitude of complete 
satisfaction with one’s work. Com- 
placency has never led to improvement 
and progress. 

If the library of the twentieth century 
is to be a greater force than it has thus 
far been in the intellectual life of the peo- 
ple, and to realize its possibilities in the 
cultural as well as the utilitarian develop- 
ment of the common life, the impulses 
must germinate in the children’s rooms. 
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And herein lies the potency and the 
worth that give character and meaning 
to the efforts put forth, gropingly maybe, 
but charged with that spirit which shall 
in the ultimate realize their purpose. 
With Mr Compton Leith we may say 
that we need not repeat the cant that is 
often written about children. Not all of 
them, as he truly says, are like the in- 
fant angels of Bellini or Filippino Lippi 
or Carpaccio; some indeed are strident, 
pert, without charm or candour, not 
doves but little jays. But with him, too, 
we may hold that for the loveliness of 
many, whether rich or poor, whether 
wild or tended flowers, we may well hold 
the whole company dear. 





The Public Library as Affected by 
Municipal Retrenchment* 
Frederick C. Hicks, law librarian, Columbia 
University, New York City 

The extremes of state-wide library 
legislation are found, first, in those 
states which, like Alabama, merely 
confer on cities and towns “the right 
to establish and maintain public li- 
braries,” without otherwise defining or 
limiting that right; and, second, in the 
state of New Hampshire, where the 
selectmen in each town are command- 
ed annually to assess and levy a ratable 
tax for the maintenance of a public 
library even though no such library 
exists. In the latter case the annual 
appropriations are held in trust and 
allowed to accumulate until a public 
library has been established. As a re- 
sult libraries have been established in 
all except twelve towns. Between 
these extremes lie many variations in 
methods of library support. These I 
have attempted to summarize. In 
some states a source from which money 
may or must be drawn is designated. 
In Kentucky one-half of the net pro- 
ceeds, and in Colorado, Michigan and 
Washington the total proceeds of po- 
lice court fines may be used for li- 
braries. This is a device which places 
the librarian in an awkward position, 





*From address before A. L. A., at Asbury 
Park. 


since it is to his interest to have crime 
increase in order that fines may be 
larger. License fees, designated in 
Washington, are open to the same ob- 
jection, but not so with the dog tax, 
which is a source of library revenue in 
Massachusetts. Such devices perhaps 
insure a minimum of support, but it is 
to direct local taxation that we must 
look for results. The most popular 
device is to set a maximum limit to 
the rate without setting any minimum 
rate. Thirty-five states have done this 
for certain classes of their administra- 
tive divisions, the maximum rate vary- 
ing from one-eighth of a mill to five 
mills on the dollar. Next in popularity 
is a combination of a mandatory mini- 
mum and a permissive maximum. Six 
states use this device, the mandatory 
minimum varying from one-quarter 
to two-fifths of a mill, and the permis- 
sive maximum from two-fifths of a 
mill to two mills. Only one state, New 
Hampshire, has a mandatory mini- 
mum, with no maximum. Another 
variation may be termed a sliding 
scale by which a city is either per- 
mitted or commanded to raise desig- 
nated amounts depending on some con- 
dition precedent, such as the assessed 
valuation, or the rate of school taxa- 
tion, or the amount of support received 
from the state. The limits of taxation 
are usually designated in mills, but in 
a few states a poll tax is preferred. It 
must be noted also that usually there 
is a different rate for cities of different 
classes, and for counties, townships and 
other districts. In general it may be said 
that the rates of taxation as designated 
by state law, are lower for large cities 
than for small cities, and lower for 
counties than for cities. Ordinarily 
the actual rate of taxation that is to be 
levied within the limitations of the law 
is determined by the local legislative 
body, whether it be a council, commis- 
sion, board of county commissioners, 
or a town meeting. But in some states 
the rate is determined by the electo- 
rate, either at a special or a general 
election. When so fixed it cannot be 
changed until another election is held 
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Sometimes the school board has power 
to fix the rate; and in three states, 
Indiana, Iowa and South Dakota, the 
library board has exclusive power. 
Since our purpose is to consider 
means of procuring and insuring ade- 
quate support for public libraries, it 
would be helpful if we could determine 
which of the several methods of regu- 
lating library tax rates is most desir- 
able. Is it better to make no regula- 
tions at all, or to set merely a permis- 
sive maximum limit, or to have a man- 
datory minimum limit, or to have a 
mandatory minimum combined with a 
permissive maximum? A Massachu- 
setts librarian would answer in favor 
of home rule, secure in the conscious- 
ness that in his state libraries are al- 
most as numerous as churches. A very 
few librarians would strike the very 
ground from under our feet by assert- 
ing not only that tax legislation is of 
doubtful value, but that an occasional 
decrease in appropriations is a whole- 
some thing because it necessitates 
needed housecleaning. A Virginia en- 
thusiast would heartily desire a law 
based on New Hampshire’s, which 
forces the creation of library funds in 
every town. Most librarians, however, 
would say that neither Massachusetts 
nor New Hampshire should be taken 
as a model. Some regulation, they 
would say, is helpful, but not too much. 
They would then be called upon to de- 
cide between the two _ remaining 
classes. To those who prefer a per- 
missive maximum, on the ground that 
it leaves greater freedom of action and 
is a goal for which a library may work, 
a further question must be put. What 
should the maximum be? Should it 
be one-eighth of a mill or five mills; 
and what distinction should be made 
between cities of the various classes; 
and counties, townships, etc.? Exist- 
ing library laws would not provide the 
answer. Another group of librarians 
would declare themselves in favor of 
a mandatory. minimum tax on the 
ground that it insures continuous sup- 
port on a known basis. They would 


say that it is a solid rock on which a 


library can be built; and their secon- 
dary care would be to have the permis- 
sive maximum- made as high as pos- 
sible. Answers to the questionnaire 
which I sent out show that wherever 
there is a mandatory minimum its con- 
tinuance is favored. It is pointed out 
that in bad times the library is secure; 
while at all other times it may count 
on a gradual increase as wealth and 
population increase. The majority of 
libraries not now having a mandatory 
minimum rate would fear to have one 
specified. They think that such a min- 
imum rate would usually be made the 
actual maximum; and they give as ex- 
amples the failure of city councils to 
appropriate for maintenance more 
than the specified 10% of the cost of 
Carnegie library buildings. Others 
give a qualified approval of the man- 
datory provision, advocating it for the 
weaker community, or for states where 
the library movement has not yet gath- 
ered strength, and favoring home-rule 
in more advanced communities. 

For each method of library support 
there are plausible if not convincing 
arguments. But we must not overlook 
a fundamental fact. All taxation for 
libraries depends not only on the rate 
of taxation, but on the rate of assess- 
ment, and the kind of property to 
which the rate applies. A few states 
specify assessment of all taxable prop- 
erty, both real and personal, at full 
value. Others have a different pro- 
vision for real and personal property, 
as in Illinois where real property is 
assessed at one-third value and per- 
sonal property at full value. For the 
most part assessment is at part value, 
varying from one-fifth to three-fourths. 
But even where full value is required, 
there is no guarantee that such assess- 
ment will be made. The personal equa- 
tion here operates with full vigor. 
Moreover, a change from one method of 
assessment to another may nullify the 
effect of the most mandatory provision 
for library support. Let us hope that the 
library section of the model city charter 
will provide for continuous adequate sup- 
port for libraries. 
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Absurdly Deplorable Errors in Print 


In examining some of the volumes of 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia, I made a 
note of the errors and unusual expres- 
sions which are printed below. It will be 
observed that in each instance the error 
is in an article relating to the United 
States. Whoever wrote the biographies 
of Americans, and the geographical and 
historical articles touching the United 
States, was entirely unfamiliar with the 
whole subject. The English-speaking 
world owes a great debt to the publishers 
of Everyman’s Library, for nearly every 
volume is excellently edited and printed. 
The Encyclopedia is an exception. The 
typography is commendable, but the edi- 
torial work is most careless. The Ency- 
clopedia has been recommended by some 
reviewers for the use of school libraries, 
but they have done this apparently with- 
out a glance at the work. It is obviously 
not advisable for schools in the United 
States* to use it until the American ar- 
ticles have been thoroughly revised. 

E. G. Swen. 

Virginia state library. 

Colden, Cadwalader 

“He went to America and practiced med- 
icine there, first in Pennsylvania and later 
in New York, and in 1761 he was made 


lieutenant governor of that city.” v. 4, p. 
149, 


Conkling, Roscoe , 

“Garfield had defeated General Arthur 
in the presidential elections, and entered 
into an historic dispute with Conkling on 
the question of the New York patronage. 
Conkling resigned his office because Garfield 
had appointed a political opponent of his as 
collector of the port of New York without 
seeking his (Conkling’s) advice. During the 
whole dispute Conkling had been favored 
with the whole-hearted support of the ex- 
president Arthur.” v. 4, p. 257. 


Coues, Elliot 

“He was professor of anatomy at Wash- 
ington, and was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences.” v. 4, p. 4 


Jefferson, Thomas 

“In 1775 he was delegated from Vir- 
ginia to the general Congress and drew up 
the greater part of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In 1784 he was appointed 
Congress minister to France.” v. 8, p. 159. 





*[Is it not even more unsuited for foreign 
users? Editor of Pustic Lrprartes.] 


Davis, Jefferson 

“He made a large fortune from his cotton 
estates in Missouri. His attitude to the 
slavery question had been clearly shown in 
his speech in the senate in 1848, and in 1852 
he was defeated for the governorship of 
Missouri. When Missouri seceded he re- 
signed his seat.” v. 4, p. 621. 
Clinton, De Witt 

“In parliament he identified himself with 
the movements for the-abolition of slavery 
and of imprisonment for debt.” v. 4, p. 82. 


Johnson, Andrew 


“From 1830 to 1834 he was mayor of Ten- 


nessee.” v. 8, p. 194. 
ee, Joseph E. 

n 1861 he seceded from the U. S. army 
to icin the Confederate forces.” v. 8, p. 196. 
Kansas 

“According to the constitution of 1861, 
the legislature consists of a senate and a 
house of representatives, elected for four 
and two years respectively. Eight mem- 
bers of the latter represent the state in Con- 
gress.” v. 8, p. 254. 

Lafayette, Marquis de 

“He distinguished himself on the side of 
Washington, especially at the defense of 
Virginia in 1781, and at the battle of York- 
town in 1782.” v. 8, p. 356. 

Lee, R. E. 

“After General Johnston was disabled in 
1863, [Lee] was put in command of the 
army around Richmond. He also opposed 
General Pope’s movements and invaded 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, but was forced 
to surrender to Gen. Grant at Appomattox 
C. H., Virginia, 1865, after which the Con- 
federacy was at an end.” v. 8, p. 431. 
Cincinnati 

“The second city of Hamilton Co., 
v. 4, p. 32. 
ae Henry 

An American orator and statesman was 
born in Hanover Co., Washington.” v. 4, 
p. 63 
Colorado River 

“A large and remarkable river of Central 
America.” v. 4, p. 178 


Ohio.” 





Codperative Lists 

I am sorry that at one of the Children’s 
section meetings Miss A. C. Moore, of 
New York, criticised the plan of codper- 
ative printing of booklists. The point 
which she brought out was a good one, 
however, that if a large number of per- 
sons had a hand in the compilation of a 
list there would be little individuality to 
it. As a matter of fact, in the explana- 
tion which I had just made before the 
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session, I spoke without any authority 
and without the benefit of any definite 
plans having been made by our subcom- 
mittee, and I did not make it quite clear 
enough that the codperation is to come 
not so much in the compilation of the 
lists as in their printing. For example, 
nothing could be more desirable than to 
have such good lists as have come from 
Miss Moore and some of the others, taken 
almost exactly as they stand, and pub- 
lished for use by all the other libraries. 
What we hope to accomplish is the sav- 
ing of the duplicated printing, the great 
saving in time of compilation, and the 
making available to many smaller libra- 
ries the lists which they need but cannot 
afford. 
JosEpH L. WHEELER. 





An Acknowledgment 

A note from Miss Plummer to Pusiic 
LIBRARIES : 

Will you allow me to take this op- 
portunity to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of the many letters and telegrams 
expressing sympathy and giving encour- 
agement which I have received from 
friends and colleagues far and wide. It 
has almost been worth while to be inca- 
pacitated temporarily to discover how 
much of brotherhood and sisterhood lies 


‘latent in one’s professional relationships. 


Regretting that all these messages could 
not be answered individually, I thank you 
for giving me the space for this general 
acknowledgment. 
Sincerely, 
Mary W. PLUMMER. 





A Pleased Reader © 
Dear Pustic LipraRIEs: 

I have always liked the way you have 
treated the take-myself-seriously-ness of 
librarians, for I felt that they needed it. 
There is altogether too much of that and 
too much holier-than-thou-ness. I always 
felt it, and now that I am “on the out- 
side looking in” I see it more than ever. 

And so I hope that you will particu- 
larly emphasize the lack of “smugness” 
and the cordiality of spirit at Asbury. 
Miss Plummer’s keynote—democracy— 
was certainly struck. 


I went up to the N. E. A. for a couple 
of days. You know my particular hobby 
is co-operation of library and school. 
But there must be a change of attitude 
on both sides. Teachers don’t know what 
librarians are trying to do, and librarians 
certainly are as ignorant of the problems 
of the teacher. Teachers have a tremen- 
dous burden to carry and we librarians 
must help—but we must know what 
these burdens are. We don’t know now. 

Apa J. McCarty. 





Book Duplication Under Different 
Titles 


Dear Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 


Another instance has just come to our 
notice of the confusion resulting from 
republishing a book under a different 
title. 

“The Cinematograph book; a com- 
plete practical guide to the taking and 
projecting of ‘cinematograph pictures,” 
ed. by Bernard E. Jones, editor of Work, 
was published by Cassells in 1915. “How 
to make and operate moving pictures,” 
with the same sub-title and editor, was 
published in 1916 by Funk and Wagnalls. 
Page for page the books are alike save 
for the first title. I think this should be 
known, as other libraries and individuals 
will be misled, as we were. 

Yours truly, 
Mary MeEpticortrt, 
Reference librarian. 
City library, Springfield, Mass. 





An article in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Bulletin for June, 1915, entitled, 
“The possible role of books in the dis- 
semination of contagious diseases,” by 
C. A. Laubach, M. D., reaches the con- 
clusion that there is small chance of 
contagion through books, but the 
writer believes, in the case of typhoid 
and diphtheria, that precautions should 
be taken by disinfecting the books used. - 

While the conclusion regarding con- 
tagion is generally accepted by libraries, 
the latter go a step farther, and yener- 
ally destroy the books which have been 
exposed to typhoid and diphtheria. 
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Illinois Library Meeting 
October 11-13, 1916 

The annual meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association will be held in Ottawa 
this month, and every [Illinois library 
worker is urged to be present. The mere 
coming together and the exchange of 
opinions are worth while. The president 
is preparing a program which will offer 
something of interest for all who are 
engaged in library service. It is a 
chance for Illinois librarians to grow 
toward a higher plane. Nothing avoid- 
able should stand in the way of enjoy- 
ing the opportunity the meeting offers. 

Falling behind—A phase of library in- 
terest which unhappily detracts from 
the honor which should accrue from 
being a member of the craft, deserves 
attention looking toward betterment. 

The daily press for some time has 
been announcing here and there over 
the country the attitude which some of 
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the cities are now taking towards their 
former pledges to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, with regard to the mainte- 
nance fund to be provided for the li- 
brary buildings which have been 
erected from money furnished by Mr 
Carnegie. 

Quotations and letters from Secre- 
tary Bertram criticise severely libraries, 
in Texas and Ohio particularly, as fall- 
ing behind in the taxes promised for 
library support. 

Referring to the record made by In- 
diana, the secretary has this to say: 

In the number of library buildings, as well 
as in the general attitude adopted by In- 
diana, the state is in the front rank. Indiana 
can now be listed as one of the states with 
practically a perfect record. 

This compliment to Indiana is made 
even more noteworthy by the large num- 
ber of buildings in the state. There are 
now 143 Carnegie buildings in Indiana. 
Two of them are college libraries, one 
being at Earlham college, the other at 
DePauw. The total amount of gifts 
from Mr Carnegie amounts to $2,177,000. 
The library buildings have cost from 
$7,000 to $35,000. 

It is hardly conceivable that a library 
held up to its highest privilege and op- 
portunity in serving the community 
should not have engendered a spirit of 
pride and inspired a sense of obliga- 
tion in the community to meet the 
monetary obligations at least as satis- 
factorily as it has met the obligation of 
service to the community. 

A good meeting—One of the most in- 
spiring meetings of the multitude of 
such occasions held through the coun- 
try was that held at Boston the last 
week of July, under the auspices of the 
Free public library commission of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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To one who had not seen the work- 
ings of the new library commission of 
Massachusetts the occasion was some- 
thing of a surprise. There was a dis- 
position of helpful interest, a personal 
pleasure and friendly attitude, which, 
somehow, one had not thought of in 
connection with library machinery. 

A wonderful bit of help was given to 
the librarian of the small libraries in 
bringing them to Boston to this meet- 
ing, and the cordial and continued in- 
terest in them which was shown 
throughout the week must have stirred 
their hearts, both personally and pro- 
fessionally. 

The program presented was of the 
highest order, really beyond the aver- 
age, and the manner of presenting it 
was truly a delight. The address of 
the agent of the commission, on “Ways 
in which the library commission can 
help to make small libraries more effi- 
cient,” seemed like an irresistible in- 
vitation for each perplexed librarian to 
lay whatever problems she might have 
in the ready hands of the commission 
workers. 

While there was an absence of the 
“breeze” (?) which sometimes attends, 
say a Wisconsin meeting, in that com- 
pany of librarians it was not missed, 
and indeed would hardly have been in 
place. A fine courtesy enveloped every- 
thing that was done. The intention 
was to help the library, librarians and 
the commission to find their true rela- 
tion to each other, to the community, 
and to the individual self. The manner 
in which the idea was carried out was 
most delightful, and the libraries of 
Massachusetts are to be congratulated 
on the state organization which con- 
tains such workers as Mr Lowe, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Jones and others, with 


Mr Belden at the head of the organi- 
zation. 

The Massachusetts state library has 
long been noted for the splendid collec- 
tions of documents and documentary 
material, both printed and in manu- 
script, which it contains. It has been 
known as a source from which special 
information on historical subjects, both 
social and political, might readily be 
obtained, and on account of its age and 
dignity its prestige among state libra- 
ries has been acknowledged. But in 
the work which it is now doing for the 
other libraries of the state it has come 
forward in the most admirable way, 
and today the organized work of 
Massachusetts for library extension 
throughout the Commonwealth is not 
exceeded in results accomplished by 
any library commission in the country. 

The deep interest of Miss Alice G. 
Blanchard and of Miss Katherine P. 
Loring in library service are sources of 
helpfulness which add greatly to the fine 
team-work of the commission. 

Library section, N. E. A—Many of the 
librarians in attendance at the A. L. A. 
meeting at Asbury Park, went to New 
York in the hope of getting some new 
points of view on the work with the 
schools, and hearing from the teachers 
themselves how the library might serve 
them. To the most of those who went 
so minded, disappointment met their 
hopes. The papers were mostly by li- 
brarians, and most of these speakers 
were the same librarians who had been 
talking at Asbury Park. 

Those who urged the founding of the 
Library section of the N. E. A. had in 
mind, and so stated to the authorities, 
that a place should be provided where 
teachers should come together to plan 
how they might obtain some books out- 
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side the texts, material that would help 
them to present more clearly and more 
effectively than they had been able to 
do formerly, the selected collateral ma- 
terial which should give a wider view and 
deeper understanding of the subjects 
taught in the schools. 

The program of 1916, twenty years 
after the founding of the department, 
presented library problems more largely 
than teaching problems, and the subjects 
on it, with a few notable exceptions, be- 
longed in a library conference rather 
than in a meeting of teachers. The work 
that the Library department was founded 
to do, is of the sort which, while includ- 
ing that department, the group of 
teachers of English found it necessary 
to take up, and one cannot help wonder- 
ing if it is worth while for the Library 
section to go on discussing library prob- 
lems, which in many cases, are of no 
interest whatever to the teachers. Li- 
brarians have their own associations, and 
ought not to intrude, as it were, on the 
time and patience of teachers, with the 
discussion of subjects that belong to the 
former, rather than to the latter meet- 
ings. 

Whatever was lacking in the program 
presented, there was an abundance of 
material presented for visual instruction 
in the exhibit displayed at the Washing- 
ton Irving high school, where some 
meetings were held. The material had 
been gathered from various high schools 
throughout the country, and illustrated 
the actual work done with books other 
than texts in high school work. 
It would be hard for anybody, either 
teacher or librarian, to have a problem 
which could not have been clarified by 
some part of the exhibit, which literally 
covered the halls and rooms outside the 
assembly room on the floor of the Wash- 
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ington Irving High School, set aside for 
the meeting. So fine an exhibit has 
rarely been presented. 

In addition to the exhibits at Wash- 
ington Irving high school, there were ex- 
hibitions for normal schools at Teachers 
college, and exhibits for elementary 
schools at the New York public library. 
This latter was extremely interesting, as 
it showed the children’s reading and cir- 
culation room in active operation. 
There was an exhibition of lists, aids, 
pictures, museum material. The librari- 
ans present answered questions on the 
exhibits. The latter exhibit was left 
intact for one month after the N. E. A., 
and was constantly visited by those who 


were interested in its very comprehensive 
scope. 





Bequests to the Providence Public 
Library 

By the will of Mr Newton D. Arnold, 
who died Aug. 13, 1916, the Providence 
public library receives a bequest of 
$2,500. Mr Arnold served as a trustee 
of the library for 26 years, from 1890 
until his death in 1916. 

By the will of Miss Lyra Brown Nick- 
erson, who died Aug. 30, 1916, the Provi- 
dence public library is named as one of 
the two institutions between whom, as 
residuary legatees, the sum of $3,000,000 
is to be equally divided, a million and 
a half thus coming to the library. 

Miss Nickerson’s deep interest in the 
library was plainly an inheritance from 
her father, the late Edward I. Nickerson, 
a Providence architect. Mr Nickerson 
served as a trustee of the library for 30 
years, from 1878 until his death in 1908, 
and as secretary, from 1884 to 1908. Im- 
mediately after his death, in 1908, his 
daughter made the library a gift of his 
valuable architectural library, valued at 
$5,000, together with a fund of $10,000, 
the annual income of which is used for 
additions to the collection. W. E. F. 
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The many friends of Mr Foster will 
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rejoice with and for him at the splendid 
testimonial to his many years of fine 
work in the Providence public library 
which the magnificent gifts to that library 
indicate. That they came from those 
who actually knew of his work adds to 
the satisfaction every one must feel. 

Mr Foster has spent the most of his 
lifetime building up for Providence an 
institution that has been at once one of 
its most valuable assets and its chief 
glory. Hardly another librarian of his 
rank has done so well with so little means 
at his command, and those who know and 
appreciate his many fine qualities as a 
man and as a librarian will rejoice at the 
good fortune which has come to his be- 
loved institution while he is still its hon- 
ored head. 





Mary Wright Plummer 
a 


Before the record of the meeting of 
the A. L. A. will have reached the li- 
brary field, the news of the death of Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer, the late presi- 
dent, through whose efforts largely the 
program was made, will have saddened 
the hearts of her many friends, personal 
and professional. 

The news of her illness cast a shade 
of sadness over the meeting, but through- 
out it all, there was the hope that her 
brave struggle for recovery would result 
in victory for her. It was more than a 
hope with those who knew her resolute 
will and her courage in the face of diffi- 
culty. But during these long weeks of 
suffering, her power of resistance weak- 
ened and the end came quietly in the 
early morning of September 21. 

In speaking of the election of Miss 
Plummer to the presidency of the A. L. 
A. in 1916, Pusiic Lipraries reviewed 
briefly her career in the library world. 
(P. L. 20:358.) But it is in the influ- 
ence over those who came in contact with 
her that her most lasting story must be 
read. 

E:very year since 1896, she sent out 
into the library field a group of library 
workers whom she so inspired with a 
true regard for the work for which she 
trained them, that they have been recog- 
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nized as of the very best workers in the 
library field. Her standards of scholar- 
ship, culture and conduct were high, and 
she required of her students before she 
approved of their preparation, that they 
should realize the value of the princi- 
ples which guided her notions of libra- 
rianship. It was a great work she did in 
this regard. Her report on library train- 
ing at the A. L. A. conference of 1903 
is a classic and stamped her at once as 
the leader in library training. 

Her gift of writing was one of the 
highest order and her work in this line 
covered fields outside of her profes- 
sional work. She was specially good 
in description and travel. Her poetry 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
and The Century has a grace and polish 
which clothe her rather mystical lines 
with a music that holds great charm. 

Of a long line in the Society of 
Friends, Miss Plummer inherited a re- 
serve of demeanor that was not easily 
passed by those to whom she was not her- 
self drawn, but many a one to whom she 
showed herself friendly will feel bereft 
in the loss of a companionship which 
they highly prized. 

Miss Plummer was one of the best 
friends of Pusiic Lipraries. She with 
others gave the use of her name as a 
sponsor in starting the magazine and 
every year subscribed for a quantity suf- 
ficient to use it as a text-book in her 
classes. She sent a message to her 
friends for this number (See p. 351) ac- 
companied by a request for the confer- 
ence number to be sent to her. Alas, 
that it is impossible! 





A New Department 

Attention is called to a new depart- 
ment in Pusric  LiprariEs~ which 
will contain each month, something inter- 
esting and helpful for school librarians. 
Those who administer such libraries are 
asked to contribute to that department 
in any line which they may choose. If 
every school librarian or those interested 
in that phase of library work will help, 
a really valuable medium of exchange 
can be developed. - 
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American Library Association 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American library association was 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 26-July 
ai. 

Owing, probably, to the proximity to 
the large library systems of New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as the many 
small libraries in the surrounding coun- 
try, the attendance was the largest in 
the history of the association. The hope 
is expressed that unlike the ephemeral 
membership which developed at the 
Washington meeting in 1914, this mem- 
bership will become permanent. 

A carefully worked out and admir- 
ably balanced program for the general 
sessions had been prepared largely 
through the efforts of the president, Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer, who, to the 
great regret of all, was prevented from 
being present, by illness. The program 
was carried out in its entirety by the 
two vice-presidents of the association, 
and there seemed to be a disposition on 
everybody’s part as a sign of regard for 
the president, to make her unavoidable 
absence as little felt as possible through- 
out the meeting. 

The meeting opened on Monday night. 
Mr M. Taylor Pyne, chairman of the 
New Jersey public library commission, 
welcomed the association. 

“Democracy” was the underlying 
theme of the program of the general ses- 
sion, and the admirable presidential ad- 
dress of Miss Plummer, “The public 
library and the pursuit of truth,” was an 
able thesis, which remained unques- 
tioned, and subject to enthusiastic com- 
ment throughout the period of the meet- 
ings. The paper was read by Secretary 
Utley, and at its close, it was voted that 
a message of sympathy and appreciation 
should be sent to Miss Plummer. 

Mr Bowker paid a glowing tribute to 
Miss Plummer’s splendid work as a li- 
brarian, as a writer, as a member of the 
A. L. A. and as a woman who was not 
only a force, but an inspiration to all who 
came in contact with her. 

At the close of the first session, an at- 
tempt was made at a reception for the 


visitors by the Library commission of 
New Jersey, in the parlors of the Monte- 
rey. Their hospitality was bounded 
somewhat by the largeness of the as- 
sembly, which exceeded that of the very 
ample quarters which had been provided 
for it. 

The second session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, was opened with the reports of offi- 
cers and committees. Most of the re- 
ports had been printed beforehand. 

A telegram of greeting to the Associa- 
tion of advertising clubs in session at 
Philadelphia was ordered sent. 

Mr Chalmers Hadley, second vice- 
president of the association, presided, 
and as he introduced Dr Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, of St. Louis, as the first speaker, 
an audible voice said, “Which is which ?” 

How the community educates itself 

Dr Bostwick discussed “How the 
community educates itself.” Dr Bost- 
wick stated that the chief factor in edu- 
cative requirements is the pupil himself. 
He commented on the rareness of good 
teachers that really play a part in shap- 
ing minds, adding to the stock of knowl- 
edge, the ways of thoughts or methods of 
doing things. Education, to be real, has 
to be a voluntary process. He laid the 
emphasis on the part played by books in 
self-educative processes. The book is 
at once a carrier and a tool. Either of 
its functions may for the moment be 
paramount. The library has set its face 
towards the real. This is illustrated in 
the business branches and technology 
rooms as well as municipal reference de- 
partments. The interest that the world 
has in real things, is shown by the en- 
thusiasm which the lack of posing on the 
part of animals or babies in moving pic- 
tures causes. 

He pointed out that a connection may 
be established by the members of a 
group, even a casual group, so real and 
compelling that its results simulate those 
of physical forces. When an event oc- 
curs so great that it turns men all in the 
same direction and establishes a com- 
mon network of psychical connection, 
such an event fosters community educa- 
tion. He illustrated how the breaking 
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out of the European war stimulated a 
desire to know what was going on, and 
that stimulated in turn a desire to know 
more of the differences of racial tem- 
perament and aim among the inhabitants 
of the warring countries, of military tac- 
tics, of international law, pronunciation 
of foreign place names, etc., regarding 
which an impulse toward information 
was lacking. Here may be observed the 
characteristic role public libraries play in 
phenomena of this kind. Public interest 
is reflected in the press, and where man’s 
curiosity suggests one question, it adds 
a hundred others. 

The library is almost the only non- 
partisan institution we possess, and edu- 
cation, to be effective, must be non-par- 
tisan. The press is almost necessarily 
biased. Prejudiced people prefer the 
print that will cater to their prejudices, 
and cause them to think they are rea- 
soned results instead of prejudices. If 
they use the public libraries, they can 
hardly so blind themselves. No man is 
really educated who does not clearly 
know that another side exists to the 
question on which he has a!ready made 
up his mind. 

A school is necessarily biased. Its 
teaching must be definite. It has other 
limitations which control its teaching. 
This is illustrated Ly the effort to dis- 
tribute knowledge concerning the war 
on the part of the library, and generally, 
the ignoring of the subject, in the work 
of the public schools. 

Dr Bostwick said further, keeping the 
war out of the schools, is a purely local 
phenomenon, to be deprecated where it 
occurs. After saying that the exclusion 
of the war from the schools for the rea- 
son that the teaching of the war at all 
would necessarily mean a partisan teach- 
ing of it, he added, . 

This exclusion is doubtless aided by the 
efforts of some pacifists, who believe that, 
ostrich-like, we should hide our heads in the 


sand, to avoid acknowledging the existence 
of something we do not like. 


He thought that the libraries should 
take advantage of the driving impulses 
toward community education, and not 
wait for the horror of a great war to 


teach us geography, industrial chemistry 
and international law. Incipient im- 
pulses permeate the community all about 
us, and all we have to do is to select one, 
feed it, give it play, and we shall have 
an educational movement. A book pur- 
chased in response to a demand, is worth 
a dozen bought because the librarian 
thinks the library ought to have them. 
Libraries have a large opportunity to 
select the right one among the flutter of 
educational impulses, and help it on. 
He questioned as to whether our pub- 
licity has not failed in quantity or qual- 
ity, when the spokesman of a body of 
responsible men, asking for legitimate 
service, was in doubt about how they 
would be received. We are cogs in Na- 
ture’s great scheme for community edu- 
cation. Let us be intelligent cogs, and 
help the movement on, instead of hinder- 
ing it. 

The paper on “Children’s reading” 
prepared by Capt John J. Chapman, of 
New York, who was not present on ac- 
count of the recent death in his family, 
was read by Henry N. Sanborn, of In- 
dianapolis. Mr Chapman said that the 
chief end of education is happiness, 
which, having its center in the heart 
must be really understood. When young 
people come in contact with really great 
minds, they understand, for the really 
great things of life, hate, love, remorse, 
children do understand. Mr Chapman 
plead for more individual work with 
children, and warned both libraries and 
schools against assuming too much re- 
sponsibility in training minds and tastes 
of children. 

Mary Ogden White, of Summit, N. 
J., took as her subject, “Democracy in 
modern fiction.” Miss White referred 
to the magazines and newspapers as 
great levelers, and referred to the 
newspapers as motion picture “cur- 
rent events.” She pointed out how 
the novels which have had the greatest 
following have been those dealing with 
historical events which show the develop- 
ment of the human race, rather than the 
development of the individual. 

“Leadership through learning,” by 
William Warner Bishop, librarian of the 
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University of Michigan, maintained that 
the real leaders have been those who have 
developed through intelligent use of 
books. As a class, they have not been 
college bred. Mr Bishop made a plea 
for specialization. He thought the Unit- 
ed States was more manifestly lacking 
in the matter of providing vitally neces- 
sary books than the governments of Eng- 
land, Franee and Germany. The democ- 
racy of America is not prepared as it 
should be to aid the man who aspires 
to leadership through his knowledge. 
American science, art, philosophy, criti- 
cism, literature, find scant food in our 
libraries. This is not to say that much 
good work is not done, but is it a vital 
work? Only fair progress has been made 
in supplying the needs of science, taking 
the country as a whole. The country has 
only made a beginning of what is needed, 
not discussing the value of the stores of 
poetry, fiction, literature and art, which 
hold some educative and inspiring books. 

After pointing out the lack in various 
cases of the libraries of the country of 
the material needed by the school man, 
Mr Bishop concluded by saying that it is 
in the very nature of things that it can- 
not be otherwise at present, on account 
of our youth. He advocated codpera- 
tion in buying and in bibliographical de- 
vices and mutual service. 

“If leadership through learning is 
needed, on us in large measure rests the 
burden of providing means. If a man 
feels he must increase his knowledge, 
we must not fail him. We must have the 
books for him.” 

At the opening of the third session, 
Thursday morning, Robert Gilbert 
Welsh, now a New York dramatic critic, 
formerly well-beloved as the library man 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, gave a most 
interesting address on “Modern drama 
as an expression of democracy.” He 
quoted Winthrop Ames as saying that 
we had too much democracy, and the 
average was not as high as it ought to 
be. The aim of the modern drama 
should be to mirror every phase of life 
and stratum of society. People in Amer- 
ica are in a state of change, unsettled in 
their beliefs and opinions, and so, to see 
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them as they are, all sorts of plays are 
necessary. “The people” means usually 
a great body of working people, which, 
for the most part, is inarticulate. If un- 
pleasant things are presented about them, 
it is because, for the most part, the real 
life conditions are sordid. 

Galsworthy’s “Justice,” Shaw’s “Ma- 


jor Barbara,” Hauptmann’s “The weav- , 


ers,” are examples. “The weavers” shows 
similar conditions to those that pre- 
vailed in the garment makers’ strike of 
the present time. It is as contempora- 
neous as if written yesterday. It was 
written from experience, as the father 
of the writer was one of the weavers. 

Mr Welsh’s analysis of the impression 
made by these different plays in differ- 
ent cities was quite illuminating, as 
showing the difference between the sup- 
port of drama in various localities. 

A Justice said to Galsworthy, “I do 
not think the play “Justice” is suited to 
the American conditions.” Galsworthy 
replied, “Human nature is the same all 
the world over. It is a picture of the 
human herd’s attitude toward the offend- 
ing member. The facts are English, but 
might be American, or Australian, or 
Dutch. I set down the main truth as I 
see it.” 

The dramatists of today got their in- 
spiration from Ibsen and Sudermann in 
revolt against sentimentalism. The Civil 
war gave impulse to the American 
drama, but in many instances, the plays 
today are reporters’ transcripts of cer- 
tain brutal truths. Their writers do not 
see deeply enough. When they do, the 
production of the play takes courage. 
“The movie” is preparing the future for 
democracy. The popularity of the 
“movie” is one of the profound revela- 
tions of crowd life. 

“The new poetry and democracy,” by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse, was perhaps the 
gem of the program. To give an ade- 
quate report of it is impossible. A few 
of her points might be given as follows: 

Poetry is making so rapidly that there 
is a new phase of it over night. At pres- 
ent, we are interested in the modern 
school of poetry. A good definition of 
it, heard in the subway recently, is, “If 
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the lines go to the edge of the page, it’s 
prose, if they stop in the middle, it’s 
poetry.” There is danger that soon it 
won’t stop in the middle. There are as 
many insurgents among those writing 
poetry as there are in many other lines. 
Poets saw that things grow by revolution, 
and the modern poetry has grown out 


of the desire of naturalism to put down 


romanticism. The rhythmic poetry of 
the nineteenth century represents a re- 
action against cold formal scholasticism. 
Schelling was called “The ideal demo- 
crat.” No man could have taken the 
place of Walt Whitman, with his “Waves 
of the sea,” for rhythm, where he dealt 
with natural things. Whitman had an 
oceanic soul, which set his democracy 
above that of other writers. He had a 
universality of feeling, a social conscious- 
ness, if not a social conscience. He took 
off the shackles, but didn’t put anything 
in their place. 

Edwin Markham arraigned society, 
and particularized in so doing. Mark- 
ham’s impulse for freedom for the la- 
borer, grew with himself as he came up 
from the people. He was a shepherd 
boy, later a range rider, and his impulse 
came out of the great freedom of the 
West. The social wave followed democ- 
racy. Romance went out of court. 

Schauffler’s “Scum o’ the earth,” puts 
shame on the Americans, that they have 
not an original American impression to 
give to these newcomers. 

Anna Hampstead’s “Broadway shop 
girl,” is entirely from the human side, 
and she represents externals. 

The first note of imagism was sounded 
in the spring of 1913 by Ezra Pond, but 
it was based on the waves of influence 
that had proceeded from Walter Whit- 
man. Amy Lowell, now head and front 
of the imagistic movement, says that 
Lowell and the others are really cultured 
gentlemen, and choose esthetic things, 
as the means of expression. Imagism 
takes the things absolutely at hand, and 
finds everything suitable for poetry, bath 
tubs, coffee pots, etc. Imagism is eso- 
teric. It is not interpretative, it is sug- 
gestive, and is non-democratic. There 
is a foreign element in it on account of 


which one can’t tell which poem is writ- 
ten by which poet. All sound alike. 
Rhythm is not necessary, nor form, nor 
formal rhythm. Cadence may be, for it 
is poetry without a beat. 

Robert Frost sounds the last and most 
democratic American note. He is the 
eternal new among types, observing life 
tenderly, seeing each woman like a Ma- 
donna. 

Edgar Lee Masters is very different. 
He sees almost no respectable women. 
May be said to have sex obsession. The 
“Spoon River anthology” might have 
been written from rakings-over of crim- 
inal courts, yet over it all there is a 
straight line. The trouble is, he does 
not see life whole as yet. His “Songs 
and satires” recently issued, are more 
nearly in the old manner. New forms 
are assimilated to old, and modifications 
of both are used. 

A stirring address by John Foster 
Carr, director of the Immigrant publi- 
cation society of New York, was an in- 
teresting presentation of “Some of the 
people we work for.” In the prepara- 
tion of his address, he had the codpera- 
tion of more than five hundred libraries 
engaged in the work. The work in the 
libraries of 20 cities of the nation, chal- 
lenges the admiration of the country. 

The use of the branches by foreigners 
lead others in circulation. Many ways 
were mentioned by which the foreigners 
could be attracted to the library. The 
Cleveland system of the use of night 


schools, and foreign newspaper work, 


were commended. Pictures are used: to 
interest children. In St. Louis a sur- 
vey of the different populations serves 
to awaken interest in the library. ‘ihe 
foreigners who can read devour Ameri- 
can history and biography. 

In Providence, there are books in 20 
languages, and slides about the library 
are shown in the “movies.” 

The atmosphere of enthusiasm affects 
the foreign readers who take up in large 
measure the manner and manners of 
those with whom they come in contact. 
The library represents the “open decor of 
opportunity,” and quickly adopts the ver- 
nacular. On the other hand, it is possi- 
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ble for Americans in every walk to learn 
politeness of the foreigner, and the 
American-born constantly prove that 
they need more human understanding of 
the newcomers. It is a mistake to turn 
foreigners post-haste into citizens. They 
should not be forced in droves to adopt 
the new country, but should be given rea- 
sons for loving it before adopting. Mr 
Carr aptly illustrated his talk by bits of 
personal experience and observation. 

The fourth general session was held on 
Friday evening, and opened with a sym- 
posium on “The American people, as 
seen from the circulating desk.” Inter- 
esting contributions of the personal ex- 
periences and observation of the speak- 
ers, were furnished by Miss Edith To- 
bitt, of Omaha, Miss Prouty, of Cleve- 
land, and Paul M. Paine, of the Syracuse 
public library. 

A paper by Mabel Wilkinson, told of 
her personal experiences, traveling about 
in unsettled regions of the State of Wy- 
oming, in an effort to establish libraries 
under difficulties. (The paper lost noth- 
ing in effect from Miss Askew’s reading 
of it.) 

At the meeting Friday evening, Mr 
Bowker was introduced, and suggested 
that a message be sent to the librarian 
of the National library of Mexico, ex- 
pressing the earnest hope for the contin- 
ued friendliness, closer intimacy and mu- 
tual appreciation between the people of 
the United States and the people of Mex- 
ico. The resolution was carried. He 
also recited some of the history of the 
early days of the A. L. A. 

Mr Bowker proposed that a telegram 
be sent to the fourteen people still living, 
who participated in the founding of the 
association, as follows: 


The American library association, on the 
occasion of its fortieth anniversary, sends to 
those members of the first conference absent 
in body, but present in spirit, its affectionate 
greetings, remembrances and thanks, for their 
participation in the seed sowing which has 
produced such an abundant harvest. 


At the close of Mr Bowker’s remarks, 
Mr Hadley, in a few felicitous words, 
presented him a loving cup inscribed as 
follows: 
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1876-1916 


To 
Richard Rogers Bowker 
Friend of Libraries and Librarians 
From 
Members of the American Library 
Association 

In admiration of his forty years of unique 
service to the Association, in whose founda- 
tion he shared, at whose meetings he has been 
a constant attendant, to whose counsels he 
has without obligation brought the wise judg- 
ment of a man of affairs, and whose work he 
has furthered in many practical ways by lavish 
gift of his time and talents. 

Asbury Park. June 30, 1916. 

Mr Bowker was visibly touched. In 
expressing his surprise and appreciation 
for the token of esteem, he said, “One 
could have no better reward after so 
many years than in reaping such a har- 
vest of thanks as this cup of love repre- 
sents.” 

Mary S. Saxe, librarian of the Public 
library of Westmount, Quebec, spoke of 
the centennial of John G. Saxe, one of 
her ancestors. Miss Saxe showed he1 
lineal descent in the great number of 
puns she perpetrated, even the title being 
one, and her satisfactory presentation of 
the subject gave pleasure to her audience 
save for the one taste of criticism leveled 
at the policies of the President of the 
United States. 

The session closed with an entertain- 
ing presentation by Mr F. W. Faxon, of 
stereopticon views taken at past meet- 
ings of the American library associa- 
tion. Groups showing the faces of the 
leaders and founders of the faith in 
library work brought touching memories 
to the older members, and added te the 
information of the younger members. 

The fifth session opened with a com- 
prehensive paper by F. C. Hicks of 
Columbia University law library on the 
public as affected by municipal re- 
trenchment. [See page 348] 

Dr E. A. Hardy, secretary of the 
Ontario library association, was heartily 
greeted when he appeared to answer to 
the invitation to tell 
How Ontario administers her public libraries 

After a brief historical sketch, ex- 
plaining the authority of the legislature 
of Ontario over all the municipalities, 
the speaker noted that this centralized 
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legislative authority was the basis of the 
Ontario library system. The minister of 
education is the official head of all edu- 
cational matters, the public libraries 
constituting one branch of his depart- 
ment. The actual administration of this 
branch is in the hands of the inspector 
of public libraries. It was further noted 
that the Free Libraries act of 1882 was 
the authority upon which the administra- 
tion of the public libraries of the prov- 
ince proceeds. This act provides for a) 
The establishment of free libraries by 
the vote of the rate-payers, b) Their ad- 
ministration by a Board of Management 
ranking as a municipal authority and c) 
their maintenance by taxation to the ex- 
tent of a half-mill rate. 

The official activities under the Public 
Libraries act are, a) grants, b) super- 
vision, c) cataloging, d) travelling 
libraries, e) library school, f) library 
bulletin. The non-official activities have 
been in evidence in Ontario in co-oper- 
ative library undertakings from 1857 to 
date, with a brief interval of inaction. 
The Ontario library association has 
brought hundreds of library workers to- 
gether, has initiated many improvements 
and has shaped legislation. 

The joint activities are, a) the issue of 
the annual O. L. A. Proceedings, a 
volume of about 100 pages, b) the 
Selected List of Books, published quar- 
terly, to inform the libraries as to cur- 
rent and standard books, c) the library 
institutes, which have grouped the nearly 
400 libraries into 15 institutes, and 
which have brought all but 16 of these 
libraries into touch with organized li- 
brary work, d) the Legal committee of 
the O. L. A. to make recommendations 
that may be of service to the Minister 
of Education in revising the Public 
Libraries act from time to time, e) depu- 
tations financed by the Department of 
Education. 

The distinctive features of the On- 
tario library system were summarized 
as follows, first, the public library as an 
integral part of the educational system 
of the province; second, voluntary co- 
operation, organized as the Ontario li- 
brary association, as a driving force of 


increasing power ; third, the value of the 
joint activity of the official staff and 
the unofficial organization, and fourth, 
the development of the trustee along 
with that of the librarian in modern 
library procedure. 

The aim of public library work was 
summarized in this sentence—“Until the 
public library is compulsory in every 
community, like the public school, and 
until the librarian takes his place beside 
the teacher as a public servant, with 
Government certificates, and reasonable 
salary and superannuation provision, we 
must not be satisfied.” 

A number of papers which deserve 
special attention are reserved for future 
use. One by Mr W. H. Brett on The 
library and the book trade, another by 
Mr J. L. Wheeler on The larger pub- 
licity of the library, are among these. 

The address by W. H. Brett of Cleve- 
land, “Comments on library legisla- 
tion,” covered with great fullness the 
history of library laws and would be a 
valuable reprint from the Proceedings. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions expressing the gratitude 
of the association for the fine hospitality 
received from Asbury Park, and par- 
ticularly from the New Jersey commis- 
sion and the New Jersey library associa- 
tion, were adopted unanimously. 

Special mention was made of the de- 
lightful visit to Princeton university, ar- 
ranged for by Mr M. Taylor Pyne, and 
Dr E. C. Richardson. 

Appreciation of the addresses from 
those who were not members of the as- 
sociation, was also expressed. 

Officers 

President, Walter L. Brown, librarian, 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First vice-president, Harrison W. 
Craver, librarian, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice-president, George H. 
Locke, librarian, Public library, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Members of the Executive board, Jo- 
sephine A. Rathbone, vice-director, Pratt 
Institute school of library science, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Arthur L. Bailey, li- 
brarian, Wilmington Institute free li- 
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brary, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Trustee of the Endowment fund, E. 
W. Sheldon, trustee and treasurer, Pub- 
lic library, New York City. 

Members of the Council elected by the 
association for term ending 1921: Mary 
F. Isom, librarian, Portland, Oregon; 
Willard. H. Austen, librarian, Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. C. M. 
Hanson, associate director, University of 
Chicago libraries, Chicago; Gratia 
A. Countryman, librarian, Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Linda A. Eastman, 
vice-librarian, Public library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Members of the Council elected by the 
Council for term ending 1921: Gertrude 
Andrus, Public library, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Chalmers Hadley, Public library, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia 
University library, New York; A. S. 
Root, Oberlin College library, Oberlin, 
Ohio; W. T. Porter, trustee, Public li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary’s report 

The secretary’s report noted the 
change in location of the headquarters 
from the fifth to the second floor of the 
Chicago public library. 

There were additions in membership 
as follows: 126 new personal members, 
21 former members rejoining, five new 
institutional members, a total of 152. 
Out of the 432 new members who 
joined in Washington City, 313 allowed 
their membership to lapse. The call 
from the outside for the presence and 
advice of the secretary has increased in 
frequency and extent. The association 
was invited to send delegates to the 
National conference on Immigration 
and Americanization, also to the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific congress. 
Cooperation was held with the Drama 
League of America and effective pres- 
entation of library work was made at 
the National conference of charities 
and corrections. 

The association lost by death, dur- 
ing the past year, 16 of its members. 
The list included the following: 


Henrietta St. Barbe Brooks, Samuel S. 
Greeley, Helen E. Green, Walter Learned, 
Bertha Letts, George Little, George Mac- 
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beth, Lucy Ogden, Arthur J. Parsons, John 
C. Schwab, Ruth L. Terpenning, John 
Thomson, Irving S. Upson, Evan J. Wil- 
liams and Albert S. Wilson. 


Library administration 


The report of the committee on Li- 
brary administration covers three 
topics: 1) Uniform library statistics; 
2) Library labor saving devices; 3) 
Testing of library supplies and ma- 
terials. 

During the year the chairman of the 
committee had received a number of 
requests for interpretation of the rules. 
After a discussion of the same, the 
committee urged that the rules for 
counting circulation be followed in 
every respect. The chief value of the 
use of a uniform schedule is to make 
comparisons. Unless rules are closely 
and uniformly followed the value of 
the statistics is vitiated. 

2) Library labor saving devices. 

The committee had found it impossi- 
ble to prepare an exhibit for Asbury 
Park because of the inability of many 
of the manufacturers to supply ex- 
hibits. The report on labor saving de- 
vices has been slow in being formu- 
lated because of the fact that relatively 
few librarians seem to consider the 
work a codperative enterprise. Libra- 
rians were requested to send informa- 
tion concerning new devices which 
they had discovered or new methods 
which they may institute as well as 
other information which the committee 
may use along the same lines. 

3) A statement from Mr S. H. Ranck 
was received by the committee on the 
need of more systematic testing on be- 
half of libraries of the materials and 
supplies. The committee applied to the 
National Bureau of Standards but re- 
ceived the reply that they are so over- 
crowded with government work that 
they are unable to do the routine test- 
ing work but they will be glad to ad- 
vise on any kind of work that is under- 
taken by the committee. 


Bookbinding 


The committee on Bookbinding says 
that the most important work of the 
year was the revision of Library hand- 
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book No. 5, published in October by 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board. Two 
publishers have showed renewed inter- 
est in reinforced bindings. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have reinforced the 
Universal edition of Dickens and 
Houghton Mifflin Company have rein- 
forced several titles of new fiction. 
On account of the increase in price and 
the deterioration in quality of the 
leather for binding, the committee ad- 
vises that buckram be substituted un- 
til the price and quality again. become 
normal. 
Bookbuying 

The committee on Bookbuying re- 
ported that owing to the recent court 
decisions against the former 10% dis- 
count on new net books there has been 
real competition for library trade and 
that the discount price on net books is 
no longer limited to 10%. The report 
reviewed activities against the Stevens- 
Ayers bill. 


Books for the blind 

The report of the committee on 
Work with the blind, called attention 
to the fact that from St. Louis to Sac- 
ramento there is a large area having a 
considerable blind population and few 
distributing points for embossed books. 
In the southern states, there is little 
reading available for the adult blind. 

As an experiment, the committee has 
undertaken to develop by loan a small 
collection of books which may be bor- 
rowed from idle duplicates on the 
shelves of large libraries. The direc- 
tor of the Perkins institute has gener- 
ously promised to negotiate a loan of 
such duplicates as can be spared from 
their book-shelves. 

On account of the uncertainty of the 
type, the American presses have print- 
ed fewer books than usual this year. 
The problem of getting more books for 
blind readers will be solved by the 
adoption of a uniform type, which may 
at last be imminent. 

The library committee on Inventory 
of Canadian libraries of embossed 
books covered Halifax, Toronto, Que- 
bec, Montreal and a new collection in 
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Birmingham, Ala., San Antonio, Texas, 
and in Minnesota. 

The report on the year’s work in a 
few large libraries shows a decided ad- 
vance not only in the number of vol- 
umes loaned but in the home teaching 
work throughout the country. 

The committee on uniform type for 
the blind has made progress with its 
work and a satisfactory agreement will 


‘be likely reached before long. A list 


of books, magazines and new period- 
icals available in various types are in- 
cluded in the report. 

Coérdination 

The committee on Coordination in- 
cluded in their report a set of rules for 
the use of libraries participating in in- 
ter-library loans. The regulations set 
out: , 

1. Purpose which is said a) to aid 
research calculated to advance the 
boundaries of knowledge, by the loan 
of unusual books not readily accessible 
elsewhere, b) to help augment the sup- 
ply of the average book to the average 
reader. 

2. Scope or extent—Almost any 
material possessed by a library may be 
lent upon occasion to another library. 
Failing the possibility of a loan, photo- 
state copies of the material desired, 
may be obtained as a substitute and at 
a small cost. 

3. Material which should not be ap- 
plied for—Books that are inexpensive 
and easily procurable; books which 
should be accessible in any good li- 
brary; books requested for a trivial 
purpose. 

4. Material which should be lent 
only under exceptional circumstances 
—Material in constant use or request 
in the library applied to; books of ref- 
erence; parts of sets; manuscripts; in 
general any rare or costly book. 

5. Music—Music to be lent on the 
same conditions as books but not to be 
used for public performances. 

. Other matters taken up were: How 
effected, Limited number of volumes, 
Duration of loan, Notice of receipt and 
return; Expenses in connection with 
loans; Safeguards; Responsibility of 
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borrower; General provisions and sug- 
gestions. 
Exhibition Report 

The final report of the A. L. A. Pan- 
ama-Pacific exhibit covered the history 
of the exhibit from the beginning 
to its close. The Leipzig committee 
turned over $262 which was expended 
for freight. The amount contributed 
for the Panama-Pacific exhibit was 
$5,813, all of which was expended. An 
itemized list of expenditures and a list 
of subscriptions were included in the 
report. 

Financial report 

The trustees of the Carnegie and 
Endowment Funds report an exchange 
of securities to an advantage as well as 
a default in the payment of the semi- 
annual installment on one investment. 
No final adjustment has been made yet 
but it is hoped that the interests will 
be fully preserved in the end. 

The income on the Carnegie fund for 
the year was $5,998 and the disburse- 
ments $4,575. The endowment fund 
increased from $7,886 to $8,061; in- 
come for the year, $400. The report of 
the treasurer showed receipts from 
January to May, 1916, $10,250 ; expendi- 
tures, $4,091; total balance, $6,409. 

Exhibition report 

The committee on Library training 
contributed nothing new. The field 
was divided among the members of the 
committee, one member taking a field 
for his own consideration. The reports 
were not ready for presentation but the 
preliminary use of the material in the 
larger libraries will be available for 
discussion by the Association of Amer- 
ican library schools. The chairman of 
the committee in examining the ma- 
terial on library schools, which had 
been collected by the examiner, noted 
that the schools had been meeting the 
requirements laid down by the commit- 
tee as a minimum standard. One 
school did not seem to meet the mini- 
mum requirements because a too ambi- 
tious program was undertaken, consid- 
ering the number of instructors and 
the equipment of the school. 
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The committee has satisfied itself 
that the work done by the regular 
library schools meets the standards 
hitherto established and will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration whether the 
developments of the last ten years 
have made it necessary to modify or 
extend the minimum standard set 
down ten years ago. No time has been 
found during the year to take up this 
question. Dr. H. O. Rugg of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offered to look over 
the material the committee has col- 
lected. But the pressure of other en- 
gagements has thus far prevented Dr. 
Rugg from doing so. However, it is 
hoped that he will find time during the 
coming year to do this and will make 
such recommendations as the material 
suggests. 

Publishing Board 

The report of the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board opened with an extensive 
list of new publications for the year 
and a list of forthcoming publications. 
These will include a list of modern 
French books, a selected list of detective, 
mystery and ghost stories, a list of stand- 
ard titles in the best editions for library 
use, a list of books on railways and rail- 
road operating, selected with a view to 
their educational value. Arrangements 
are being made with Mr H. G. T. Can- 
nons of Finsbury, London, author of the 
Bibliography of Library Economy, to 
publish a supplement 1910-1915 to his 
original work. 

The report on the A. L. A. Booklist 
shows the total subscription bulk to 
commissions and libraries, 2,478; retail 
subscriptions, 2,063; sent to library 
members and affiliated state associa- 
tions, 478; free list, 115; total, 5,143. 
The Board undertook to reprint lists 
compiled and printed by individual 1i- 
braries to sell at cost. Altogether 
71,100 were taken by 35 different libra- 
ries. The success of the scheme is a 
question. 

* The report of the conditions in the 
field and the outlook of the A. L. A. 
Booklist by Miss Massee was most in- 
teresting. W. C. Merrill reported on 
A. L. A. Periodical cards; the number 
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of titles was 790 and the number of 
cards, 59,130, a great falling off from 
the record of the previous year. This 
is due partly to the war which has af- 
fected both the production and delivery 
of foreign serials; and partly to the 
change recently made in the selection 
of articles to be indexed. The number 
of serials for which the Board is fur- 
nishing cards, or will do so soon, is 
221. Entries for the new serials begin 
with January, 1915. To meet this an- 
nual deficit, the price of subscription 
for the entire list has been raised from 
$2.50 per 100 titles to $3 and the sub- 
scription for selected titles has been 
raised from $4 to $5. 

The report of the Publishing Board 
shows receipts for the year to be $18,- 
614, of these receipts for publications 
reached $13,449; expenditures, cost of 
publication, $7,628, other expenses in- 
cluding salaries, $10,985. 

An interesting report was that made 
in the tables that recorded statistics 
concerning the Use of libraries. 

State and Federal relations 

The committee on Federal relations 
reported : 

1. With reference to importation of 
books from countries at war, the activ- 
ity of the Library of Congress has ren- 
dered it unnecessary to take extensive 
action. 

2. The committee urge the support 
of the bill providing that bulletins pub- 
lished by libraries which are not sepa- 
rately incorporated but are part of a 
county government, may be admitted 
to the mail at second-class rates. 

3. The re-affirmation of the posi- 
tion of the Treasury department that 
each building with a separate stock of 
books should be considered as a sepa- 
rate library for importation purposes, 
was secured. 

4. With reference to Canadian af- 
fairs, it was requested that a separate 
committee be instituted for the pur- 
pose of handling such questions in 
common. 

5. Suggestion has been made that a 
list of foreigners who are candidates 
for citizenship be sent by the Federal 
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officers to the libraries in the city in 
which candidates reside in order that 
the public library may send to each of 
such candidates a letter inviting him to 
make use of the library to supplement 
any studies he may take in the public 
school. 

6. Attention was called to the 
House bill No. 10231 introduced by 
Mr Driscoll which provides that the 
importation of books for public libra- 
ries be made only “with the consent of 
the proprietor of the American copy- 
right or its representative.” Protests 
against the passage have had some 
effect but the committee urges all 
librarians to be on the lookout against 
a renewal of the attempt. 

7. A great number of protests made 
by libraries‘and the strong resolutions 
adopted by boards of trustees averted 
the dangers to the interests of the pub- 
lic through raising the price of books 
which would have been occasioned by 
the passage of the Stevens bill. 

Trustees’ section 

The trustees’ section held a meeting 
on Tueseday afternoon, with the veteran 
chairman, W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, 
presiding. 

“The trustee’s obligation to the state,” 
was presented by Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl, 
of the Public library commission of In- 
diana. Mrs Earl gave a very interesting 
outline of the development of interest 
among library trustees, which she claimed 
was due entirely to the separate organ- 
ization which they had formed several 
years ago. The librarians, who came to- 
gether each year, could go just so far 
in talking of their problems and their 
work, and it grew more difficult because 
the same discussions came up each year 
on hours, salaries, vacations, etc. Some 
of the trustees thought they would try 
a separate organization as a means of 
self education. At the first meeting, 
there were 37 trustees, representing 28 
libraries. The three subjects to be dis- 
cussed were “The origin of the board,” 
“The budget,” and “The responsibility 
of the trustee.” There were 75 at the 
next meeting. Interest and attendance 
have grown each year since. Every other 
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year the association meets with the libra- 
rians, where there is mutual discussion 
of means of increasing efficiency; sal- 
ary increases; vacations and_ re-adjust- 
ments. 

Considerable discussion followed, and 
then the Hon David A. Boody, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn library board, pre- 
sented a most stirring address on the 
Public library as a part of our educa- 
tional system. He emphasized anew the 
thought that putting the knowledge of 
reading and writing into the hands of 
people who read narrowly, was a dan- 
gerous thing to do. He thought the state 
and municipality were as fully justified 
in developing library work as a means 
of keeping, as it were, a good sanitary 
condition of mind, as they were in pro- 
viding means of keeping the environ- 
ments of the body in good sanitary con- 
dition. He illustrated by various bits of 
experience on his own part, and things 
that have come under his observation, 
of the power of the library in making 
better community life and creating 
higher citizenship, fuller statesmanship, 
through the influence of the library. 
The address was delivered without notes, 
and made a deep impression of respon- 
sibility on the part of those who heard it. 

Chairman Porter made a plea that 
library trustees should inform them- 
selves as to what are the best and most 
acceptable principles of administration 
in modern libraries. He said that trus- 
tees lacked courage to do what seemed 
to them best sometimes, because tliey do 
not know what has been done nor what 
they may expect to do. Attendance on 
library gatherings as listeners was pre- 
scribed as a means of grace and knowl- 
edge for the unknowing trustee. 

The Trustees’ section seems unfortun- 
ate in being obliged, these last several 
meetings, to carry on its proceedings 
under the stress of considerable noise 
and confusion, adjacent to its meeting 
places. 

Children’s section 

“Critical comments on library work 
with children” was the subject chosen 
for the first session of the Children’s 
librarians’ section. Miss Gertrude 
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Andrus, the chairman, had arranged an 
interesting program with such speakers 
as Mr Dana, Miss Shedlock, Dr Bost- 
wick, Mr Legler and Mr Bowker. Mr 
Dana unfortunately was unable to be 
present. 

Dr Bostwick’s chief comments were 
that work with children is over-femi- 
nized, and that the good books are neg- 
lected for the late ones. 

Mr Legler spoke of the need of bet- 
ter book selection. He said that in 
most children’s rooms there are too 
many books written especially for chil- 
dren; too many titles and not enough 
duplication of the best books; and too 
many abridgments and compressions of 
masterpieces. (See p. 345) 

Mr Bowker spoke of the wonderful 
opportunity given to the children’s li- 
brarian in her relation with the child, 
coming, as he does, spontaneously to 
the library. He challenged the story 
tellers as to the wisdom of telling cer- 
tain fairy stories which might instill 
fear in children’s minds. He suggested 
that there might be danger of over- 
emphasis of story telling in the present 
children’s library. 

Miss Shedlock’s comments were in- 
teresting as coming from.one outside 
the profession. She agreed with Dr 
Bostwick that it would be better if men 
and women worked together in chil- 
dren’s libraries. “As to fear on the 
part of the children, that danger is not 
so great as perhaps a certain amount of 
fearfulness on the part of children’s 
librarians. I think that you hover in 
a rather too protective manner over 
your children, and are just a little too 
fearful of their not reading what we 
wish them to read. That is a pity, be- 
cause it prevents the child from making 
the complete investigation. The grave 
danger, if you will allow me to say it, 
is that of making reading rather a vir- 
tue than a privilege. 

“T think we are apt rather to praise 
children who read instead of impress- 
ing on their minds what a privilege it 
is to be able to read along certain 
lines.” 


Miss Shedlock spoke of the children’s 
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library as a part, but an important one, 
in the library movement as a whole, 
and she summed up with a quotation 
from Ruskin. 

“Be assured that all the best things 
and treasures of this world are not to 
be purchased by each generation for it- 
self, but that we are all intended not to 
carve our work in snow that will melt, 
but each and all of us to be continually 
rolling a great white gathering .snow- 
ball, higher and higher, larger and 
larger, along the Alps of human 
power.” 

There was some discussion from the 
floor, for the most part reminiscent in 
character, and showing that the critical 
comments on book selection made by 
the children themselves are often most 
illuminating. 

Mr Dudgeon, Mr George and Mr 
Tripp told of personal experiences and 
observations. with children of their own 
households. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

Chairman, Alice Jordan, Boston pub- 
lic library; vice-chairman, Alice I. 
Hazeltine, St. Louis public library; 
secretary, Rose Gymer, Cleveland pub- 
lic library; advisory board, Richard R. 
Bowker, Library Journal, New York; 
Edith Tobitt, Omaha public library. 

The second section meeting was a 
Round Table discussion led by Miss 
Hewins. The subjects discussed were: 
“Training in work with children for 
librarians of small libraries ;” “Fines ;” 
“Co-operative lists ;” “Children’s libra- 
rians as social workers.” 

Miss Hewins summed up the discus- 
sion of “Training in work with chil- 
dren” by saying that the one important 
thing was to learn to distinguish be- 
tween good books and poor ones., 

Miss Zachert said that a knowledge 
of books was absolutely necessary, but 
in addition to having that qualification 
the successful children’s librarian must 
be a social worker, and ought to spend 
at least 50 per cent of her time outside 
the library. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
Miss Shedlock for the pleasure and in- 
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spiration she had given by means of 
her stories, and the following letter to 
be sent to Miss Plummer was unani- 
mously adopted by the section: 

The Children’s librarians’ section, gath- 
ered in final session at Miss Hewin’s round- 
table, send affectionate greeting to the hon- 
ored president. They desire to express 
their grateful appreciation of her early rec- 
ognition of the library’s part in the educa- 
tion of children, and her valued contribu- 
tions, of which Mr Chapman’s inspiring pa- 
per on children’s reading is one more re- 
minder. JESSIE GILLIES SIBLEY, 

Secretary. 
Catalog section 

The first meeting of the Catalog sec- 
tion was held Tuesday evening, Miss 
Sula Wagner, chief of the cataloging 
department of the St. Louis public li- 
brary, in the chair. 

She introduced the first speaker, 
Jesse Cunningham, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
who spoke on “Problems discovered in 
cataloging at the School of mines li- 
brary at Rolla, Mo.” 

There was an excellent collection of 
about 20,000 v. in a new building, which 
had been indifferently administered by 
a variety of people. The problem was 
to make the library attractive and 
usable to a body of men opposed to 
formality and restrictions. The libra- 
rian gave lectures to the student body, 
explaining the arrangement on the 
shelves, and the use of the catalog, and 
arranged times to receive them to have 
the new library and tools explained. 
More than eighty per cent of the stu- 
dents draw books for home use, and 
the standard of scholarship has been 
raised, to the interest of the students. 

Mr J. C. Bay, of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago, was asked to -pre- 
sent a paper on the attractive side of 
cataloging. His paper on “Inspiration 
through cataloging,” was read by Mr 
Roden, of the Chicago public library. 

Mr Bay admitted that cataloging 
had fallen into most undeserved dis- 
repute as a monotonous, grinding occu- 
pation, involving some tedious routine, 
much pettifogging and automatism. 
The cataloger’s professional attitude 
depends in a measure upon the value 
set upon the work by others, but it de- 
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pends emphatically upon the catalog- 
ing librarian’s estimate of his own 
efforts, their general and relative im- 
portance, their results. Experience 
seems to prove without doubt that a 
great deal of that knowledge by which 
a librarian’s usefulness is measured 
begins and ends with the art of cata- 
loging. It is an art the doing of which 
can be learned but the philosophy of 
which develops only with the personal 
growth toward the ideal. The intellec- 
tual character of the work presupposes 
in the cataloger a personal method as a 
safeguard against monotony and 
drudgery. A personal method is that 
economy of efficiency which draws the 
line between the essential and un- 
essential, which lets the rule and regu- 
lation have its ways in all ordinary 
questions, which wastes no effort in 
discussing futilities but bridles with 
alertness to new forms, important dis- 
tinctions and rare opportunities. One 
very important matter which touches 
the personal method is that the cata- 
loger never should become isolated. 
He should always consider himself in 
direct intercommunication with the 
reading public, speaking through the 
catalog, of the books tersely and clear- 
ly and with the one object in mind of 
engaging the reader’s attention. It is 
possible that some of the ill repute of 
cataloging may arise from the fact 
that many young librarians, having ob- 
tained a position, plunge into work and 
are lost in it. Their education ceases 
and they no longer read professional 
literature. No library worker can suc- 
ceed in the highest sense without 
being somewhat of a studiosus per- 
petuus, nor can he create harmony 
within himself without dreaming the 
healthy dream of high hope.. 

In following up this paper Miss Van 
Valkenburgh spoke of the fact that this 
generation seems to have become ob- 
sessed with the desire to work with 
the public: the idea of working for the 
public has eluded them. Judged in the 
light of real helpfulness to the world, 
the catalogers, for instance, who made 
the Debater’s handbooks did full as 
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much service as the person who uses 
them and feels quite a thrill of satis- 
faction in giving the high school boy 
more material than he can use. Miss 
Van Valkenburgh laid special em- 
phasis on the fact that the cataloger 
makes a permanent record of far reach- 
ing influence, that the work is vital and 
interesting, leading the ways for the 
reading public. The watchword of the 
age seems to be self-improvement and 
in no other profession does the actual 
carrying out of the work produce that 
effect so surely. All the new things 
in science, religion, art and literature 
pass over the cataloger’s desk and 
make hourly and daily for self-culture 
and education and have as a result a 
record which posterity will find helpful. 

Miss Beatrice Winser of the Free 
public library, Newark, N. J., gave a 
very practical talk on making maps 
available. She brought with her sam- 
ples of the mountings of wall maps, 
and discussed their arrangement. The 
examples of maps prepared for lending 
to the public were much examined and 
proved of great suggestive value to 
those present. 

After the 1915 conference, Mr Dewey 
was asked if he approved the appoint- 
ment of a Decimal Classification ad- 
visory committee of the A. L. A. He 
replied most cordially that he did, and 
that he would not only accept sugges- 
tions from them but would also trans- 
mit to them for approval or disapproval 
all proposed expansion coming to him 
from other sources. Mr A. Law Voge 
of the Mercantile library, San Fran- 
cisco, the secretary of the committee 
appointed, gave the report. After 
stating the need of a cooperation in 
this work he reported that the com- 
mittee had resolved to circularize the 
libraries asking for replies to the 
queries as to: Ist, the subjects most 
in need of numbers; 2nd, the classes . 
most in need of expansion; 3rd, the 
classes most in need of change. Sub- 
committees are to be appointed who 
will be assigned a classification to pre- 
pare or test and after the work has 
been passed on by the main committee, 
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if approved, it will be submitted to the 
editors of the D. C. 

The second meeting of the Section 
on Friday afternoon was again largely 
attended and was for the most part 
given over to the reports of com- 
mittees. 

In Mr Hastings’ absence Mr Martel 
read and led the discussion of the re- 
port of progress in the Compilation of 
a Manual on arrangement of cards ina 
dictionary catalog. Many took part 
in this discussion. The one, two and 
three file systems were argued and 
also the chronological arrangement of 
cards in a dictionary catalog. Mr Hast- 
ings expects to have a provisional 
draft of the rules ready by October. 
This is to be sent out for criticism and 
suggestions and there is the possibility 
that the regular edition will be in print 
within the year. Miss Mann, the chair- 
man of the committee to confer with 
Mr Hastings, was not present, but 
Miss Sutliff made the report in her 
absence. Mr Currier’s Memorandum 
on the method of recording Chinese and 
Japanese books was read by title only 
and will be found in full in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr Josephson of the John Crerar 
library gave the report on the Catalog- 
ing test. While the test as a whole was 
negatived by the fact that such a small 
number of libraries took part in it, yet 
many interesting facts were brought 
out. In summarizing his paper Mr 
Josephson said: “These two ideas: the 
extension of the central cataloging 
work of the Library of Congress and 
the possibility of organizing the work 
in the individual library so as to utilize 
to a larger extent than is now the case 
the special interests and the special 
knowledge of the individual, stand out 
for me as the net result of the catalog- 
ing test.” 

Miss Edna Goss, head cataloger, 
University of Minnesota, was elected 
president, and Miss Bessie Goldberg, 
head cataloger, Chicago public library, 
was elected secretary for 1916-17. 

CHARLOTTE FOYE, ° 
Secretary. 
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College and reference section 


The general topic was Research 
facilities in American libraries. 

Dr Walter Lichtenstein, librarian of 
Northwestern university, gave an ad- 
dress on “Possible results of the Europ- 
ean war affecting libraries.” Among 
other things, Dr Lichtenstein said that 
if Germany were hopelessly defeated, it 
would mean the end of that strong cen- 
tral organization at Leipzig, which has 
been able to control prices of books, by 
acting as a kind of clearing house. 
Should Germany win, the power of Leip- 
zig would probably be extended. 

This in reference to the classes of 
books which American libraries purchase 
abroad, a large number of scientific pub- 
lications long out of print. Book trade 
in the other countries was more or less in 
German hands before the war. It is 
likely, after the war, that it will return, 
and the organized book trade will not 
be much changed. Otherwise, the mar- 
ket may be disorganized for a year, and 
until matters are adjusted, prices will 
fall. The important dealers who own 
large stocks of books are mostly people 
of considerable means, and are at pres- 
ent doing little business. At the end of 
the war, feeling that they have been 
able to withstand business depression for 
so long, they will feel that there is no 
need for them to make sacrifices. 

The people who suffer most are those 
library agents who supply the current 
needs. In Germany, the government has 
not cut down the budget for the support 
of the libraries and art museums ma- 
terially. Dealers have done a fair busi- 
ness, having had so many prosperous 
years previously. In the countries where 
large collections have been handed down 
for generations, many families have been 
entirely wiped out, and the ones to be 
interested in these family collections 
have disappeared. The possessions of 
books and treasures of art will, in many 
cases, be a burden, and the owners be 
glad to sell them for cash to almost the 
first comer. 

If American libraries take advantage 
of this, research facilities may be largely 
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increased. In practically all fields of 
history and literature except those im- 
mediately pertaining to this country, 
American libraries are still behind even 
many of the minor libraries of Europe. 
This is no fault, as the European li- 
braries have had centuries in which to 
develop, and have often acquired ma- 
terial for an infinitesimal proportion of 
the expense which we should have to 
undergo now. 

Except a wind stands as never it stood 

It’s an ill wind that turns none good. 

Miss Adelaide Hasse called attention 
to the lack of knowledge among libra- 
rians generally as to where and what 
material is available in the fields of 
economics and sociology. She was 
- unsparing in her criticism of the pres- 
ent situation among librarians and pre- 
dicted dire results that will attend on 
this lack in the new conditions which 
are arising in the world of affairs. 

The value of photostats in library 
research was presented by Dr and Mrs 
W. T. Swingle, especially in the natural 
sciences. A general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

Notes 

The absence of Miss Plummer, to 
those who count on her presence and 
counsel, made itself felt on more than 
one occasion. But the unusually good 
program which it was understood she 
had largely provided, made the regret 
general that she was not present to 
enjoy it, and the gratitude of the audi- 
ence in being so well provided for in 
all the general sessions was continually 
expressed. 

The two vice-presidents, Mr Brown 
and Mr Hadley, divided the care of 
the sessions between them, and the 
program went off in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, from start to finish. 


The newly organized Russian library 
association sent a message of greeting 
to the A. L. A. as the oldest library 
association in the world, and to express 
admiration for its achievements. 

Messages were also received from 
the Punjab library association, Lahore, 
India. 
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A new feature of special interest, par- 
ticularly to those whose names were in- 
cluded in it, was the placing at the head 
of the menu cards for each meal, a quota- 
tion referring to the principal topic of 
discussion for the day’s meeting. Perhaps 
the best one that was used was the quota- 
tion from Pres. Justin Winsor’s address 
at the opening of the A. L. A. convention 
in 1883: 

And we take home with us, too, a kindly 
interest in one another; a tincture of other 
ideas than our own, wider sympathies, 
broader views, and deeper meanings than 
are deducible from the experiences of our 
little autonomies. Such are the uses, such 
are the fruits of these annual gatherings. 

Again the farce of an election has 
provided the A. L. A. with its roster of 
officers. The Nominating committee, 
to be sure, asked the Council for sug- 
gestions as to nominations, and then 
very likely used its own judgment in 
the selection of names to be voted for. 
That was what it was expected to do, 
it is so provided in the Constitution. 
Its judgment was confirmed by the 
enormous vote of 171 persons out of a 
possible 1,000 members present, and 
entitled to vote. 


One of the tellers who refused to 
allow names to be written on the bal- 
lot, probably misunderstood his in- 
structions, (he owned up to a member- 
ship of a “year or two’), but as He is 
located near the source of the doc- 
trine that the A. L. A. is made up of. 
“too general a mass to be entirely in- 
telligent as to the best interests,” he 
probably had received impressions be- 
fore serving. 

The plan of making the first vice- 
president the successor to the presi- 
dent was put in force again after the 
lapse of a year, showing that the idea 
is in favor in’the circle and that its 
lapse last year only occurred because 
Mr Carlton refused to allow his name 
to be used, doing so partly to express 
his own disapproval of the plan. 


Not for a long time has there been 
so satisfactory an exhibit as was dis- 
played at Asbury Park. A fine room 
was placed at the disposal of the ex- 
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hibitors, and when it is. said that the 
art and effort of Mr Dana and his 
chosen corps put it in shape fer the 
occasion, it is to say that it was as it 
should be. The exhibition booths 
lined each of the four walls, while a 
long, wide table ran almost the entire 
length of the center of the room. Yel- 
low of various shades was the prevail- 
ing color of the room, set off by the 
colors in the book displays and the 
potted red geraniums, in various spots, 
where their bright hues added the 
proper emphasis. The table was ar- 
ranged with graphic publicity material 
from. the Newark public library, print- 
ed right, of the proper size, and made 
up attractively. 

Among the firms making exhibits 
were the following: The Boston Book 
Co. which for years “led all the rest” 
in bibliographic material and in a way 
prepared the field for other efforts 
along this line in the use of periodical 
literature, which have appeared since 
this field began to yield profit. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, which 
has spent years of effort and much 
money in trying to supply current in- 
dexes for periodical literature not only 
for the help of the public, but for l1- 
brary literature, had a worthy exhibit. 
One could not help wondering why the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board might not 
turn over some of its work, which 
follows merely the routine of publication 
but which takes administrative time to 
put it out. A live publications commit- 
tee and Mr Wilson could take care of 
it. A paper on the publication of 
library literature might be of interest 
sometime soon, at one of the forced 
meetings of the Council. It might be 
as interesting and certainly could not 
be longer drawn out than some of the 
other things that have been heard 
there. 

Gaylord Bros. are known as library 
agents who pass by nothing that will 
bring grist to their mill. A pencil 
bearing their advertisement was pre- 
sented to visitors with the assurance 
that it would write, black, “blue” and 
“ereen.” And so it did, for a while, 
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but shortly it wouldn’t write anything, 
for at a critical moment the one piece 
of black lead slipped back inside, leav- 
ing one to think things of Gaylord 
Bros. 

H. R. Huntting Co. had an exhibit 
of re-inforced binding, of shellac, of the 
“dandy” jar that has quite won the 
hearts of the library girls who use it, 
and not the least attractive drawing 
card was the ever courteous Mr Hunt- 
ting himself, who was indefatigable in 
“doing” things for the pleasure and 
benefit of those who met him. 

The beautiful collection of Scandina- 
vian literature with which the Bonnier 
Co. has before delighted A. L. A. gath- 
erings was no less attractive this time, 
and was a joy to see. An admiring 
crowd was viewing it continually dur- 
ing the week. 

The University of Chicago Press 
made a good showing and in the 
hands of the courteous Mr Cable, ex- 
tended the knowledge of its really very 
good material to many who had not 
known it before. 


Is it a sign of age that one got the 
impression of youth in all the various 
phases of the conference? Certainly 
the crowd assembled looked youthful, 
there was the optimistic note of youth 
in all the speeches, there was the sure- 
ness in the expression of opinion that 
always goes with youthful outlook and 
there was the gladness that always in- 
spires the youthful crowd. One could 
find compensation for the absence of 
what once was, in the air of buoyancy 
and hope that prevailed. 

Speaking of age, an honorable sign 
of the same was the commemoration of 
the 40 years of membership in the 
A. L. A. of Mr R. R. Bowker, editor of 
Library Journal. As one of the charter 
members, it seemed fitting to Mr Bow- 
ker that some special mention should 
be made of the 40 years that A. L. A. 
had spent in spreading the gospel of 
libraries, and in so doing, he brought 
to light the fact of his own part there- 
in. This was very appropriately 
seized upon by his friends to extend 
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to him a mark of their affection and 
esteem, by the gift of a handsome sil- 
ver loving cup, handsomely inscribed. 
It came at the close of a speech by Mr 
Bowker, in which he offered resolu- 
tions of greeting to be sent to Mr 
Dewey and others who were active 
in the formation of the A. L. A. It was 
a fitting climax to a generous meed of 
praise which he bestowed upon the 
work of the founders. 


The visits to Princeton university 
and to the wireless station as well as 
the beautiful shore ride as guests of 
Asbury Park citizens, were occasions 
of much pleasure. 


Officers for various 
chosen as follows: 


Officers of 1917 


The committee in charge of College and 
Reference Section for 1916-1917: 

F. C. Leupp, chairman, University of 
California, Berkeley; H. M. Lydenberg, 
New York public library; M. G. Wyer, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

The officers of the American associa- 
tion of law libraries for 1916 are: 

President, Luther E. Hewitt, Philadel- 
phia Bar library; first vice president, J. 
P. Robertson, Provincial librarian, Win- 
nipeg, Canada; second vice president, 
Miss Mary K. Ray, State library, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; secretary, Miss Gertrude 
Woodard, University of Michigan library, 
Ann Arbor; treasurer, E. H. Redstone, 
Social Law library, Boston, Mass. 

The Bibliographical society of America 
elected the following officers : 

President, George Watson Cole, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; first vice president, F. 
W. Jenkins, Russell Sage Foundation li- 
brary, New York; second vice president, 
Clarence Brigham, American Antiquarian 
society, Worcester, Mass.; secretary, H. 
O. Severance, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.; treasurer, F. W. Faxon, 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass.; editor, 
Aksel G. S. Josephson, The John Crerar 
library, Chicago; members of council: 
G. P. Winship, Charles Martel, Henry 
Morse Stephens. 


bodies were 
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Association of State Libraries 

The conference of the National asso- 
ciation of State libraries opened on 
Tuesday evening with the address of the 
president, Mr A. J. Small of Iowa, on 
“State library activities in the United 
States.” Because the facts and figures 
assembled for the address could not eas- 
ily be got elsewhere, the association 
voted to print an amplified edition for 
distribution to libraries as a separate 
document. 

Frank L. Tolman, reference librarian 
of the New York state library, cited the 
experience of European libraries in war- 
time as a basis for his plea that Ameri- 
can libraries might contribute to the 
mobilization of the nation for both peace 
and war, the mobilization of intelligence 
through wider and more essential library 
activities, particularly through the devel- 
opment of inter-institutional relations 
and loans. Demarchus C. Brown gave 
an informal talk on the most significant 
and interesting features of the literature 
of today. Waldo G. Leland, secretary 
of the American historical association, 
touched briefly on the need of adequate 
housing for archives and sketched plans 
for the ideal archives depot. The report 
of the Public Archives committee, H. R. 
McIlwaine, chairman, was made up as 
in previous years of news notes from the 
various departments of state archives. 
The reports of this committee for the 
last few years, supplementing its first re- 
port of 1910 which was a summary of 
then existing laws and conditions, consti- 
tute the only fairly complete survey of 
the treatment of public archives in the 
United States. 

At the business meeting on Thursday 
morning, resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing appreciation of Mr T. L. Cole’s 
interest in a bibliography of American 
statute law and urging such action as 
will enable the work to be begun at the 
earliest opportunity. The treasurer’s 
report showed the financial condition of 
the association to be excellent. There 
are now 51 members, representing 29 
states and the two Canadian provinces 
of British Columbia and Manitoba. 
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The following officers were elected for 
the year 1916-17: President, John P. 
Dullard, librarian, New Jersey state lib- 
rary ; first vice-president, Gilson G. Glas- 
ier, librarian, Wisconsin state library; 
second vice-president, Frances A. Davis, 
librarian, Wyoming state library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elizabeth M. Smith, State 
library, Albany, N. Y. 

Two meetings were held jointly with 


the American association of Law libra- 


ries. 
ELIzABETH M. SMITH. 





Good Book Week, December 4-9 


“Buy the best books for your chil- 
dren,” will be the slogan of the new 
campaign of the Library committee of 
the Boy Scouts of America to be inaug- 
urated with Good Book Week, Decem- 
ber 4-9, 1916. For this same time, the 
League of library commissions will urge 
upon the librarians of their several states 
the desirability of observing a_ lib- 
rary week, when a_ campaign of 
publicity may be promoted for the pur- 
pose of stimulating a more lively interest 
in the work of the public library, and for 
making available to parents the help they 
need in selecting books to be purchased 
as Christmas gifts for their children. 

For definite information concerning 
plans for library week, inquiries 
should be addressed to the secretaries 
of the several State library commissions. 
The suggestions that follow have to do 
particularly with the problem of educat- 
ing the public to concern itself regarding 
the kind of books that should be pur- 
chased for children as Christmas gifts. 
To this end, editorially and through ar- 
ticles, the national magazines will lend 
their aid. The altogether important 
thing is, however, that every leader of 
every organization, having to do with the 
training of the child, should, to the very 
limit of their ability and time, be urged 
to cooperate locally. 

The list “Books boys like best” pre- 
pared by the Library committee of the 
Boy Scouts of America is being revised. 
There will be added the best of the boys 


books published in 1915, together with 
a separate list of the worth while books 
for boys published during 1916. This 
list will be published as last year in the 
October 14 issue of the Publishers 
Weekly, and may be ordered through 
them in quantities with the imprint of 
the local library on the cover. 

A bulletin-board poster, “Watch Your 
Step” (shows boy climbing up steps of 
good books) will be sent to librarians 
upon request addressed to Library Com- 
mission, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





A Magazine of the West 


Of interest to librarians is the fact that 
there is now being published monthly at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, a real “magazine of 
the West.” It is appropriately called 
The Tepee Book, and its policy is an- 
nounced by the editors as being “devoted 
to the Indians and the West, not to ad- 
vertise the district in which it is pub- 
lished, but to perpetuate, before they are 
buried forever in the grave with the last 
of those who have lived to tell the tale, 
the events of historic interest, the songs 
and the stories of a distinct period in the 
onward march of civilization on this con- 
tinent.” 

The Tepee Book has been made the 
official organ of the new Western His- 
toric society, which was organized by a 
few prominent historians on the fortieth 
anniversary of the Custer battle, and the 
information gathered by this society will 
be published in The Tepee Book exclu- 
sively. : 

In line with this policy the Custer bat- 
tle number of The Tepee Book was pub- 
lished for June of this year. This num- 
ber is perhaps the most complete resumé 
of that most spectacular battle of the 
Indian wars ever gotten together under 
one cover, and contains stories and ar- 
ticles from the best living authorities. It 
is valuable as a book of reference. It is 
also well illustrated with reproductions 
of rare photographs of characters and 
places prominent in the Custer battle. 

ELIzABETH ABBOTT. 

Billings, Montana. 
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League Meetings 

At the annual meeting of the League 
of Library commissions at Asbury Park, 
there were representatives from the com- 
missions of 20 states. 

The first address was by Mary L. Hop- 
kins, on “Book-wagon delivery of books 
in Sussex County.” Miss Hopkins’ pa- 
per was most interesting, showing that 
the field which was opened by the Hag- 
erstown library in Maryland, a decade 
ago, still yields as much of actual inter- 
est and inspiring results, as it did in the 
first year. 

The paper by Mr Wynkoop, of New 
York, reviewed the “Conducting of li- 
brary institutes,” for the past 15 years, 
showing their purpose is to benefit the 
small libraries only. A definite plan 
of organization and system has been re- 
cently adopted, with the result that while 
the meetings are fewer in number, the 
results are much more definite. The 
state provides an equivalent of $500 a 
year, and there is a gift from the State 
library association of from $150 to $200 
a year for the expense of these meet- 
ings. 

The commission workers from Iowa 
and Indiana told of the plan of the dis- 
trict meetings in their respective states. 

Mary E. Downey, of Utah, discussed 
“Library and school codperation in 
Utah.” The library affairs in Utah are 
under the control of the State depart- 
ment of education. This has worked 
out to the advantage of the library, be- 
cause it has given them an immense sup- 
port in their work. In nearly every case 
where there is a public library, the school 
library funds are turned over to the pub- 
lic library for the purchase and care of 
children’s books. A system which re- 
quires the reading of a book every two 
weeks through the grades, results in the 
reading of 100 books at the end of the 
eighth grade, and 200 books at the end 
of the high school course. 

A collection of books is maintained in 
the Department of education in Sait Lake 
City, and these books are lent through- 
out the state. There is a 15 cent per 


capita tax for books for each child of 
school age, provided for by law. 
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Miss Downey’s opinion that school 
buildings should be used as branches of 
the public libraries, brought out a con- 
siderable discussion as to the value of 
this arrangement. The opinion seemed 
to prevail at the close, that the public 
library and the school library comple- 
ment each other, and that there is a 
field for, both. 

Mrs M. C. Budlong, of North Da- 
kota, was to have reported on “The 
field work of the library commission, 
as outlined by the library survey,” : but 
as Mrs Budlong was not present, nor 
was any report in hand, the matter was 
passed. 

Mr Franklin K. Mathiews, librariar 
of the Boy Scouts, asked for the help 
of the League toward making “Good 
book week,’ December 4-9, which had 
been settled upon by the Boy Scouts, 
Library week in all the libraries of the 
country. The motion was carried that 
a committee of the League be appointed 
to work out programs and suggestions. 
Miss Downey, of Utah, and Mr Bliss, 
of Pennsylvania, were appointed a com- 
mittee to do so. 

The round table of traveling library 
problems, was conducted by Miss Mac- 
Donald, of Pennsylvania. Miss Titcomb, 
of Maryland, advocated the employment 
of a field agent who could familiarize 
himself with each community served by 
the traveling libraries. She believed that 
the traveling library is but a stepping 
stone toward the formation of a public 
library, its primary purpose being to pro- 
mote a desire for a community library. 

A very interesting discussion followed 
as to whether the same books serve city 
readers and country readers. Several 
instances were noted of children’s books 
constantly used by adults in rural ‘com- 
munities. 

Miss Lease, of Vermont, told of the 
experiences with traveling libraries of 
the Vermont commission. 

A paper by Miss Wales, of Missouri, 
was read, in which she maintained that 
fiction should never be more than 40 
per cent of the collection, and that of 20 
novels, five should represent standard, 
and 15 current fiction. She advocated 
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as much elasticity as possible in making 
up library collections, but thought it 
would always be necessary to use fixed 
collections as a basis. Borrowers who 
wish books on a stated topic, should be 
accommodated by sending additional 
books on request. 

In discussing the place of the study 
club, a difference in conditions was noted 
as between New York, where special 
study clubs were charged a fee of $i for 
the traveling libraries, and were required 
to devote a certain number of meetings 
to the subjects on which the books were 
loaned, and Wisconsin, which places no 
restriction upon the use of its traveling 
libraries, and study clubs were consid- 
ered important factors in book dissemi- 
nation. In Pennsylvania, the libraries 
are free to study clubs, but the books 
sent to clubs must be free to all the 
community, if they wish to use them. 

The subject of the correct location of 
the traveling library station was again 
discussed. The Wisconsin commission 
finds that a postoffice or place of business 
is the best place for the traveling library 
station, and does not find a school, as a 
rule, the most desirable place. When a 
library is sent to a station, four copies 
of the list of books are enclosed, one for 
the principal of the schools, one for the 
editor of the local paper, one to be 
posted in the station, and one for the li- 
brarian to keep on file. This has furn- 
ished effective publicity. 

Delaware felt that the personal touch 
gained by-the book-wagon was the most 
effective means of bringing the readers 
and the book together. 

Mrs Johnson, of Connecticut, said that 
the Commission work in that state was 
intensive rather than extensive, and 
reaches only a small part of the state, but 
has resulted in the establishment of pub- 
lic libraries in many places where such 
libraries would not seem possible. 

The question of visiting traveling li- 
brary stations was discussed pro and con, 
with strong advocates on both sides. 

Several other topics on the program 
had to be omitted for want of time. 


Special Libraries Association 


The eighth annual meeting of the Spe- 
cial Libraries association was called to 
order by the president, A. L. Bostwick, 
at the New Monterey hotel, Asbury Park, 
on June 28. President Bostwick gave a 
very interesting résumé of the activities 
of the association during the past year, 
making special mention of work of the 
membership committee and the efforts of 
the Executive Board to devise a prac- 
tical scheme for the publication of the 
magazine Special Libraries without ex- 
pense to the managing editor. The re- 
port of the membership committee and 
the discussion of the publication of Spe- 
cial Libraries was continued to the reg- 
ular business session. 

The paper of D. C. Buell of Omaha, 
entitled Sources of information for the 
business man, was read by Samuel Ranck 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Dr C. C. Williamson, Municipal refer- 
ence librarian of New York City, dis- 
cussed Public officials and the special li- 
brary. 

This was followed by a brief discus- 
sion of a printed paper on the subject 
Standardization of a library unit system 
by George W. Lee, Stone and Webster 
Co., Boston. 

After informal discussion from the 
floor Miss Rhea King, librarian of the 
Retail Credit Co., of Atlanta, Georgia, 
read a very interesting paper entitled The 
system used by the Retail Credit Co. to 
develop employees. 

“The editorial office a new field for 
librarians” was the title of a talk given 
by Miss Reneé B. Stern of the Mothers 
Magazine, Elgin, Il. 

After transaction of necessary business 
the meeting adjourned. 

The second session was given over [6 
a series of round table discussions, a half 
hour being devoted to each of four sub- 
jects. Miss Elizabeth V. Dobbins pre- 
sided at the discussion of the Treatment 
of pamphlets. D. N. Handy led the con- 
ference on Special libraries employees. 
Miss Marion R. Glenn conducted the 
“Classification systems” round table. H. 
H. B. Meyer had charge of Co-operation 
in bibliographical work and Special li- 
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brary publicity was handled by Brainerd 
Dyer. 

At the third session Kenneth C. Wal- 
ker, technology librarian, New Haven 
public library, read a paper entitled Co- 
operation between special libraries and 
the engineering profession. 

Public affairs information service was 
discussed by John A. Lapp. 

Ralph L.. Powers, librarian, College of 
business administration, Boston univer- 
sity, presented a paper on The special 
library and the student of business. 

A paper on The Municipal reference 
library as a public utility, by Frederick 
Rex, librarian of the Municipal refer- 
ence library of Chicago, who was not 
present to read it, was ordered printed 
in Special Libraries. 

The work of the Detroit Edison Co. 
library was well presented by Miss Maud 
A. Carabin, librarian of the company. 

At the annual business meeting the sec- 
retary-treasurer presented the financial 
report for the year, which was accepted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, F. N. Morton, Philadelphia ; 
vice president, Dr C. C. Williamson, 
New York City; secretary-treasurer, 
John A. Lapp, Indianapolis; member of 
the [executive board, Elizabeth B. Dob- 
bins, New York City. 

The by-laws were amended permitting 
the ex-presidents of the association to be 
members of the Executive board and 
creating a new office of assistant-secre- 
tary. 

The committee on clippings made a 
progress report and was continued with 
instructions to present a final report at 
the 1917 meeting. 

On motion of Mr Lapp the Executive 
committee was authorized to make 
arrangements with the secretary and 
managing editor for the payment of cler- 
ical help in the office of the secretary and 
managing editor. 

On motion of Mr Lapp also authority 
was given the Executive board to make 
payment from the association’s funds 
when conditions allow of certain indebt- 
edness to Lillian Henley of Indiana for 
services rendered. 

A committee of three was appointed 
by the chair to act as a committee on 
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relation of business libraries to industrial 
organizations. Miss Glenn, Mr Lapp and 
Miss Dobbins were named. 

Mr Lapp moved that it be expressed 
as the sense of the Special Libraries as- 
sociation that of the three plans proposed 
by the committee on a national center for 
municipal information the plan of the 
public affairs information service gives 
the most promise and that the committee 
be asked to work out a plan along this 
line. J. CUNNINGHAM, 

Secy-treas. 





Community Conference in Illinois 

A “Better community conference” 
was held at Urbana, IIl., under the 
auspices of the University, June 21-22. 

There was an attendance of about 
350 people from outside Champaign 
and Urbana. The 19 sectional meet- 
ings and five general sessions of the 
conference were largely attended also 
by students of the University summer 
session. 

Among the speakers at the general 
sessions were Prof Graham Taylor, 
Chicago; Supt W. A. Wirt, Gary; 
Assistant secretary of agriculture 
Vrooman, Washington; Dr _ Shailer 
Mathews, Chicago, and Lorado Taft, 
Chicago. 

One of the sections was devoted to 
the public library and its place among 
community activities. An interesting 
and helpful program was presented, 
outlining and defining the place of the 
library in the community and suggest: 
ing through addresses from persons 
whose opinions have been gathered 
through experience, how this could be 
done. : 

“The Public library and art in the com- 
munity,” Eva Cloud, Kewanee public li- 
brary. 

“What the public library does for city of- 
ficials,’” Florence R. Curtis, University of 
Illniois. 

“What the library does for public health,” 
Lydia Barrette, Jacksonville public library. 

“How the commission can help small li- 
braries,” Anna May Price, Illinois library 
extension commission. 

The community conference for libra- 
rians will become an annual event, and 
in that case the Library section will 
be continued. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Announcements 
The Illinois library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Ottawa, Oc- 
tober 11-13. Headquarters will be at the 
New Clifton hotel, L. M. Harvey, pro- 


prietor. 

Rates (American plan): 

Room without bath, $2.50 a day. 
Room with bath, $3 a day. 

The Hotel Ottawa, A. P. Richardson, 
manager, is situated about half a block 
from headquarters. 

Rates (European plan): 

Room without bath, $1 a day. 
Room with bath, $1.50 a day. 
Reservations for all hotels should be 


made as early as possible. 


Preliminary announcement of program 
(Changes in this program may be necessary) 
Wednesday afternoon, October 11. 

2.00 Meeting of executive board. 

3.00 General meeting. 
Address of welcome. 
Address of president. “A debtor to his 
profession.” 

Celebrating Centennial year. Mrs Jes- 

sie Palmer Weber, Springfield. 

Reports of officers and committees. 
Wednesday evening. 

7.45 Symposium on new books. 

Books and pamphlets of the war. 
Thursday morning, October 12. 
9.30-12.30 Round tables. 

to leaders.) 
Small and medium-sized libraries. Lead- 
er, Miss Mabel Thain, Public library, 
Oak Park. 
Large, college and reference libraries. 
Leader, J. C. M. Hanson, University of 
Chicago library, Chicago. 
School libraries. Leader, Miss Fanny 
R. Jackson, State normal school, Ma- 
comb. 
Business libraries. Chicago. 
Illinois library trustees’ association. 
President, J. L. O’Donnell, 510 Wood- 
ruff building, Joliet. 

Thursday afternoon. 
Visit Starved Rock park. Register on 
Wednesday for this trip. 

Thursday evening. 
Early days in Illinois, Randall Parrish. 
The Illinois library school students 
will dine together on Thursday evening 
preceding the address. 

Friday morning, October 13. 

9.30 Library by-products. Miss Joanna G. 
Strange, New York public library. 
(This paper was read at the meeting of 
the American 
Asbury Park.) 
Report of the Illinois library exten- 
sion commission. Miss Anna May 
Price, Springfield. 


(Send suggestions 


library association at. 
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Ways of helping the community: 
Co-operating with the Board of 
Health. Miss Lydia M. Barrette, 
Public library, Jacksonville. 

The high school library. Miss Helen 
Babcock, Austin high school, Chi- 
cago. 
The municipal reference bureau. Miss 
Mabel Inness, Public library, Gales- 
burg. 

Reports of committees, election of of- 

ficers, unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Ottawa is on the line of the Rock Is- 
land R. R. and of the C. B. and Q. The 
interurban runs east and west from 
Princeton to Joliet (and from there to 
Chicago) and north and south from Ot- 
tawa to Streator. By this electric line 


connection is made with the Illinois Cen- 
tral at La Salle, the Santa Fe at Streator, 
and the Big Four at Seneca. 





Coming Meetings 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
library association will be held at Indi- 
anapolis, November 8, 9 and 10. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa li- 
brary association will be held at Colfax, 
October 11, 12 and 13. 

The Kansas and Oklahoma assocations 
will meet in joint session at Arkansas 
City, Kans., October 31, November 1-2. 
Arkansas City is only three miles from 
the Oklahoma line. 

The annual meeting of the Keystone 
State library association will be held 
October 12-14 at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

The Massachusetts library club, the 
New Hampshire library association and 
the Western Massachusetts library 
club will hold a union meeting at 
Greenfield, Mass., October 19-21. 

The State library association of 
Michigan will hold its annual meeting 
at “Lansing, October 10-12. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
library association will be held October 
11-13, 1916, at Columbia, Missouri. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
library association will be held at Lin- 
coln, October 11-13. 

The anual meeting of the Texas state 
library association will be held at Gal- 
veston, October 11-13. 
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Library Meetings 


Maine— The twenty-second meeting of 
the Maine library association was held 
at the Lithgow library, Augusta, 
May 15. 

The president, Charles A. Flagg, li- 
brarian of the Public library of Bangor, 
presented in his address the idea of 
school and library codperation, espe- 
cially the establishment of branch li- 
braries in rural schools. He also main- 
tained that the state library should be 
housed in a building of its own, and 
immediate steps should be taken to se- 
cure the Blaine estate for this, as it is 
an admirable place for its location. He 
also advocated that the office of state 
librarian be taken out of politics, the 
salary to be increased sufficiently to 
make possible the appointment and re- 
tainment of a competent and efficient 
man. He did this on principle, making 
no criticism of present incumbent. 

He advocated a system of library in- 
spection, similar to that of the high 
schools of the state, and that the libra- 
rians of small libraries maintaining a 
“Class A” standard, should receive a 
certain per cent of state money. 

A resolution embodying the principal 
ideas of the president’s address, after 
discussion by a special committee, was 
passed. 

“The library outlook in Maine,” was 
presented by Mr Dunnack, the state 
librarian. 

Reports were also made by J. W. 
Taylor, on school libraries, and Miss 
Brainerd on some of the small libraries. 

Miss Mary Averill spoke of the in- 
struction which the Thompson free 
library of Dover gave its schools in the 
use of books. The work is counted as 
a part of the school curriculum. 

Recent books were discussed by Miss 
Furbish, of Portland, and Gerald G. 
Wilder, of Bowdoin College library. 

Rev E. V. Allen, chaplain of the 
Maine state prison, told of his work as 
librarian for the prisoners. 

Mary P. Farr, state organizer, gave 
some interesting experiences in pioneer 
library work. 

The following officers were elected 


for the year: President, Gerald G. 
Wilder, librarian, Bowdoin college; 
vice-presidents, C. A. Flagg, librarian 
of the Public library, Bangor, and 
Julia Clapp, Lithgow library, Augusta; 
secretary, Marion Brainerd, State li- 
brary, Augusta; treasurer, Edna 
Goodier, Thornton academy, Saco. 
RatpH K. JONEs, 


Secretary. 


Massachusetts— The ninetieth meeting 
of the Massachusetts library club was 
held at Marblehead and Beverly in 
June. 

The first meeting was welcomed at 
the Abbott public library, of Marble- 
head, by President Trefry, and Mr 
Frank Broughton gave an interesting 
address on “Historic Marblehead.” 

Frederick W. Jenkins, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation library of New York 
City, gave an address on “The joy of 
being ready ” 

Mr Jenkins considered that a library 
can meet the demands of its people if 
it knows its community, and is ready 
with material and resources of the kind 
to answer modern needs. “The li- 
brary,” he said, “must not stand apart 
from its community but be a part of 
it, giving advice and help where needed 
and being as ready to accept it from 
any and all who are competent to give. 
Mr Jenkins referred specifically to the 
need of understanding the problems 
connected with recreation, industrial 
conditions, the Americanization of the 
immigrant, the delinquent and the 
Coast Guard workers. 

An interesting discussion was led by 
George H. Tripp, of New Bedford, on 
“How to get pictures, and how to use 
them.” 

Mary L. Patrick, supervisor of 
manual arts, Wellesley public schools, 
treated the subject of the decoration of 
the children’s rooms in public libraries 
in a concrete way, by means of a dia- 
gram of the room, with its furniture, 
light and bookcases indicated. The 
decorations of the room were discussed 
under three different divisions: a) pic- 
tures; b) casts; c) pottery. 
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In discussing the high school library 
as a branch of the public library, Miss 
Elizabeth White, of the Public library 
of Passaic, N. J., said that the public 
library finds benefit from this connec- 
tion with the high school library. The 
high school librarian takes charge of 
the evening reference work, for which 
she is especially trained. The public 
library assistants become familiar with 
high school books. Books are bor- 
rowed on both sides, so that there is 
less duplication than there would be 
if the two libraries were not connected. 
Knowing the high school collection, the 
public library does not duplicate the 
work which should be done in the high 
school branch, but sends the students 
to that library for his material. 

Miss Mary L. Lamprey presented an 
interesting paper on some interesting 
books worth while, particularly poetry. 
She did not attempt a balanced selec- 
tion, but commented upon books in 
which she had found real joy reading. 

The audience was highly enter- 
tained by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
author of “The Clarion,” who gave an 
interesting address on “The facts be- 
hind the news.” 

Mr Huntting gave some notes on 
book binding. Definite directions 
were given for the treatment of books 
with shellac. Mr Huntting said that 
two thin coats of shellac would add 
25% to the life of a book, besides pro- 
viding a sanitary cover which will not 
spot. The librarians were much inter- 
ested in the jar of his own devising for 
holding shellac.” He also  recom- 
mended replacing the printed letters on 
backs of books by the use of type, a 
complete outfit of which would cost 
about $12. 

On Saturday the company went to 
Beverly, where, after inspecting the re- 
cently erected library building, the con- 
cluding session was held. 

Miss Clara W. Hunt, of Brooklyn, 
spoke on “Library work with children. 
Does it pay?” 

“What school boys like to read,” was 
presented by Henry Howe Richards, 
librarian and teacher at Groton school. 
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Mr Richards used his own school as 
an illustration. The compulsory read- 
ing of certain books has been aban- 
doned in favor of what is called a read- 
ing club. Under this plan, a boy reads 
as much or little as he prefers, but he 
must periodically make an oral report 
on his reading. As he is ranked not 
only on what he has read, but on his 
understanding of it, the result is the 
boys read with greater interest and 
intelligence than under previous cir- 
cumstances. 

At the round table on children’s 
reading, the statement was made that 
it has been found in a number of in- 
stances that children of American 
parents are reading a poorer quality of 
books than children of foreign parents. 

Miss Hunt emphasized the fact that 
there was no necessity for trash in 
children’s rooms, and regarded a careful 
selection, a knowledge and enthusiasm 
for good books as highly important. 

The afternoon was spent in a drive 
along the North Shore, after which 
the club was cordially entertained at 
the home of Misses Katherine P. and 
Louisa Loring at Pride’s Crossing. 

Massachusetts.—The conference of li- 
brarians in session in Boston, July 
25-27, under the auspices of the Free - 
public library commission of Massachu- 
setts, brought together an unusual 
number of devoted men and women. 
The conference was planned to be of 
special service to those who have 
charge of libraries in small towns. The 
commission for this occasion, employed 
its power to extend aid to librarians in 
towns of less than one million dollars 
valuation, by paying all expenses of 
those librarians who could not other- 
wise have attended the conference from 
such towns. 

The guests of the commission met for 
the meetings at Simmons college, and 
found rooms at the college dormitories. 
There were 113 trustees, librarians and 
assistants in attendance. The purpose 
and plan of the program was to bring 
before the conference ways and means 
of stimulating the service rendered by 
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librarians to a broader and more intelli- 
gent influence. Various phases of li- 
brary routine were discussed from this 
viewpoint. 

Well conducted reference work and 
the books available for it occupied three 
lectures by Miss Susan Crampton. 
Miss E. Louise Jones, library visitor of 
the commission, suggested efficiency of 
administration through simple meth- 
ods. Miss Frances E. Wiggin, director 
of school extension service, Essex coun- 
ty, presented a program for vitalizing 
school work by giving instructions to 
all pupils of certain grades in the use 
of the card catalog, reference books and 
periodical index. 

Miss Florence Wheeler, librarian of the 
Leominster public library, illustrated 
the value of publicity through the 
newspaper, window exhibits, signs, re- 
ceptions and exhibitions in the library. 
Miss J. Maud Campbell, director of 
work with foreigners for the library 
commission, showed ways and means of 
interesting the alien and in vitalizing 
library service as an aid to him in se- 
lecting whatever in the best of our way 
of living may be of value to him, and to 
preserve the best of the traditions he 
brings with him. 

For efficiency in book selection, Miss 
Ida F. Farrar, of the Springfield public 
library, discussed the best recent books 
for the small library. 

Mr John A. Lowe, agent of the com- 
mission, discussed commission aids to 
small libraries. He showed how the 
commission could aid in the selection of 
books and in reorganization, what the 
visit of the agent meant to the librarian, 
how the commission could help in the 
conduct of the neighborhood club meet- 
ings, and in every way can make the 
small library more efficient. _ 

Mr Charles R. Green, of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, discussed 
the practical use in small libraries of 
the publications of that college. 

Mr Belden, librarian of the State li- 
brary, and chairman of the commission, 
explained the nature and function of 
the state library, the aid it renders to 
librarians, and pointed out certain Mas- 
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sachusetts documents which are of spe- 
cial interest and value to small libraries. 

Miss Ahern honored the conference 
with her presence and made an inspir- 
ing address on the “Floodtide of libra- 
rianship,” afterwards speaking briefly 
of what the continuous reading of 
Pusiic Lrpraries could do for the de- 
velopment of library service. 

An exhibit of charts, photographs, 
and samples showed to the conference 
in concrete form some of the experi- 
ments which had proven helpful to 
other librarians. Lists and material 
for distribution were carried home in 
large quantities for a more careful read- 
ing at home. 

Demonstration visits were made to 
the Brookline public library, especially 
for work with children, and to North 
End branch of the Boston public library 
for work with aliens. 


Michigan—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Upper Peninsula library asso- 
ciation was held at the Public library 
at Escanaba, May 9 and 10. 

At the first session Miss Shelley, 
president, introduced Dr Spencer, of 
Lawrence college, who spoke on 
“Shakespeare’s people.” This was fol- 
lowed by an informal reception. 

Every Clover-Land library was rep- 
resented except Bessemer and Iron- 
wood. 

After the preliminary exercises, on 
the morning of May 10, Miss Carpen- 
ter, of Iron Mountain, started a lively 
discussion on “Rules we have and rules 
we need.” 

“Budgets and appropriations” were 
discussed by Miss Brubaker, of Esca- 
naba. 

The mayor of the city spoke briefly, 
admitting that he was convinced of 
the need of financial support by the 
Council, and paying a high tribute to 
the work of Miss Brubaker, promising 
that the library should have no fur- 
ther cause for complaint on his part in 
the matter of support. 

Mrs. Grierson, of Calumet, gave a 
helpful talk on “Fines and over-due 
books.” She supported the idea that 
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fines were necessary for both adults 
and children, and that by enforcing the 
rules children are taught a desirable 
civic lesson in respect for public 
property. 

A book ‘symposium followed. 

The mayor announced that the 
school board had granted the teachers 
a half holiday, and the association was 
invited to hold the afternoon session in 
the high school auditorium to provide 
the necessary room. The invitation 
was accepted, and the mayor provided 
automobiles to carry the members to 
the high school for the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The first address was by Miss Miller, 
of Menominee, who told what a public 
library can do to aid in building up a 
more efficient high school library. 

An address by Principal Lint, of Es- 
canaba, on “The librarian and the high 
school student,’ showed the librarian 
the necessity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with young people. 

Miss McCollough, of Hancock, gave 
a helpful paper on “Library aids to 
school work,” referring to such aids as 
were then on exhibition at the meeting. 

Miss Kellogg, of Painesdale, dis- 
cussed “Reading for intermediates,” 
after which discussion became general 
on this group of school topics. 

Miss Andrews, of Marinette, Wis., 
spoke on the fine results obtained by 
the country traveling libraries. 

At the business session the follow- 
ing officers were elected:. President, 
Lura E. Brubaker, Escanaba; vice- 
president, Mrs Marie F. Grierson, Calu- 
met; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ethel 
Kellow, Painesdale. 

Resolutions of appreciation of the 
hospitality and interest of Escanaba 
and its people were voted. Invitations 
for the next meeting were received 
from Sault Ste. Marie and Houghton. 

At the evening session Nina K. Pres- 
ton, state library visitor, reviewed the 
advance of publicity methods in li- 
brary work and urged strongly more 
work of this kind. 

ZANA K. MILLER, 


Secretary. 


Library Schools. 
University of Illinois 

Registration occurred September 
18-19 and the regular college year be- 
gan September 20, with a large regis- 
tration in the Library school, both of 
freshmen and of college graduates for 
the one-year course. 

Elizabeth Jacobs, 16, cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Rochester library. 

Elsie Cruttenden, 16, cataloger, Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Margaret Welch, °16, temporary 
cataloger, Harvard University library. 

Amy Freeman is to join the chil- 
dren’s department staff and class in the 
Cleveland public library. 

Harriet Ames, ’16, has resigned from 
the Brooklyn public library and accept- 
ed a position as librarian of the Normal 
school, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Estelle Louise Freeman, ’16, was 
married August 31 to Earle Oliver 
Turner. 

Esther Whitcomb Sawyer, ’03-05, 
was married September 6 to Robert 
Perry Capron. 

New York public library 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, principal 
of the school during the first five years 
of its existence, has been compelled 
by continued ill health to give up all 
idea of resuming her work with the 
school for the coming year. 

The school has been fortunate in se- 
curing as principal Prof Azariah S. 
Root, librarian of Oberlin college, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Prof Root can come 
for only one year, having secured a 
leave of absence from Oberlin for that 
purpose. He received his A. B. from 
Oberlin in 1884, and his A. M. in 1887, 
since which time he has been librarian 
of the college library, which is also the 
library of the town. He has therefore 
had the advantage of both college and 
public library experience. Since 1910 
he has been chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee on library training, and has 
had unusual opportunities for the study 
of the library school situation in this 
country. In 1898-9 he studied under 
Dziatzko at the University of G6ttin- 
gen. Since 1890 he has been professor 
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of bibliography at Oberlin, and is a 
member of various bibliographical 
societies. 

There will be several changes in the 
personnel of the faculty. Miss Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, who has been a 
member of the faculty for the past five 
years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
school regrets losing her valuable serv- 
ices, and wishes her all success in her 
new work. Miss Corinne Bacon, for- 
merly director of the Drexel Institute 
library school, and at present associat- 
ed with the H. W. Wilson Company, 
will conduct the course in book selec- 
tion. Miss Isabella M. Cooper, B. L. S., 
Albany, 1908, will conduct the course 
in cataloging. Miss Cooper has taught 
at the Simmons College library school, 
as well as in the summer school of the 
Iowa library commission. Miss Mary 
L. Sutliff and the other members of the 
faculty will continue their work as dur- 
ing the past year. 

E. H. ANDERSON, 
Director New York public library. 
Pratt institute 


At the alumni supper in June there 
were 108 present, representing 22 
classes, 1897, 1905, 1907 and 1912, being 
the only ones not represented. The 
classes of 1896 and 1906 presented a 
seven branch candlestick to the school. 
The class of 1916 left as their memorial 
a beautiful silver teapot and _ silver 
lemon fork. 

Over 100 Pratt graduates were pres- 
ent at the A. L. A. meeting some time 
during the week. 

Rachel Rhoades, ’11, was married 
June 24 to Frank V. Anderson. Mrs 
Anderson is to be an assistant in the 
New York public library during the 
coming year, while both she and Mr. 
Anderson will take work at Pratt in- 
stitute in addition. 

Katherine P. Ferris, ’12, has been 
made librarian of the County library, 
Hanford, Cal. 

Amelia H. Robie, 714, has joined the 
staff of the Children’s department of 
the Cleveland public library. 

Helen H. Morgan, ’15, has become 


cataloger in the Cincinnati public li- 
brary. 

Evelyn Brooks, ’16, has been ap- 
pointed to the Cataloging department 
of Yale university library. 

M. Gladys Rush, ’16, has been made 
reference librarian of the Public. library 
of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Minnie T. Stickney, ’16, joined the 
cataloging staff of the Public library of 
Detroit. JOSEPHINE RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director. 
Simmons college 

Additional appointments were made 
during vacation as follows: 

Margaret F. Barss, ’15-16, assistant in 
the Public library, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dorothy Bell, 716, librarian of Irving 
and Casson, Boston, Mass. 

Barbara M. Bolles, ’15-16, to the cat- 
aloging staff of the University of Mis- 
souri library. 

Anne M. Davies, ’15-’16, to a position 
in the reference department of the Pub- 
lic library, Holyoke, Mass. 

Margaret Heimer, 716, and Caroline 
Righter, ’16, librarians of the High 
school library at Olean, N. Y. 

Esther W. Kingsbury, ’15-16, to the 
cataloging department of the University 
of Chicago library. 

Ethelwyn Manning, ’15-16, head cata- 
loger in the Amherst college library. 

Joice Scarf, 715-16, general assistant 
in the Public library, Medford, Oregon. 

Lorna Wardwell, 716, assistant in the 
Public library, Danbury, Conn. 

Anne Harwood, 713, assistant in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
library. 

Mabel Brown, 710-11, librarian of the 
National committee on mental hygiene, 
New York City. 

Mabel McCarnes, 715-16, librarian of 
the Peddie Institute library, Hights- 
town, New Jersey. 

Ethel Wigmore, ’15-16, to the Uni- 
versity of Maine library, Orono, Maine. 

Helen Giere, 716, assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department in the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Chie Hirano, special, ’16, is cataloging 
Japanese and Chinese material in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Florence Sutherland, ’O8, has re- 
signed from the Seward Park branch 
of the New York public library to take 
a position in the Kern County library 
at Bakersfield, California. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Syracuse university 

There were 28 students graduated 
from this school in the class of 1915. 
One spent five years in college, sixteen 
spent four years and eleven spent only 
the two years necessary for completing 
the technical work in the library school. 

Aimie Peters, ’12, who resigned from 
the Syracuse University library last year 
to accept a position in the library of the 
Smithsonian Institution, returns to Syra- 
cuse for the coming year. 

May Angel, ’13, who has been in the 
Brooklyn public library, has resigned, in 
order to do library work under the super- 
vision of Dr Grenfell among the Lab- 
rador fishermen. 

Ruth Judd, 714, who was assistant in 
the Silas Bronson memorial library at 
Waterbury, Conn., during the past year, 
has joined the cataloging staff of the 
Syracuse University library. 

KE. E. Sperry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 

It is with great regret that the school 
has to accept the resignation of Miss 
Nelle C. White, who has been so well 
beloved as secretary during the last seven 
years and who goes to another secre- 
tarial position in the East. 

The resignation of Miss Mary H. Clark 
as assistant instructor was also an- 
nounced with regret. 

At the Alumni meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Pauline 
Reich, ’13; first vice-president, Abbie I. 
Ward, °12; second vice-president, Viola 
B. Phillips, ’14; secretary and treasurer, 
Emelia E. Wefel, ’11. 

At the commencement on June 15, the 
degree of B. S. was granted for the first 
time in the combined course of the Col- 
lege for women and the Library school 
to the following candidates: Clara L. 


Angell, ’15; Ruth A. Brown, ’14; Helen 


B. Lewis, 715; Sarah Louise Lewis, 716; 
Mildred C. McAfee, ’15. 

Thirza E.-Grant, ’08, has resigned her 
position of reference librarian at Oberlin 
college to become iristructor in this 
library school for the year 1916-17. 

Marthan Sanborn, ’09, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Morning- 
side college, Sioux City, Iowa, to take 
effect at the end of the school year, and 
will spend the coming winter in Cali- 
fornia. 

Vera A. Price, 10, librarian of the 
Public library, Bucyrus, Ohio, has re- 
signed her position to be married, and 
Clara L. Angell, ’15, has been appointed 
to fill the position. 

Margaret Rusbatch, ’12, first assistant, 
stations department of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, has resigned her position to 
accept a position in the Public library, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Mildred McAfee, ’15, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in one of the 
branches of the New York public library. 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Louise E. Bailey, ’15, to 
Gerald Henry Burgess of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Violet Austin, ’15, has resigned her 
position in Buffalo, and is returning to 
her home in Honolulu. 

The appointments of the class of 1916 
are as. follows: 

Mildred I. Braun, assistant, Public library, 
East Cleveland. 

Hazel G. Caldwell, cataloger, Public 
library, Lakewood. 

Mrs Mura Moore Craine, children’s libra- 
rian, North branch, Minneapolis. 

Alice W. Curtis, assistant, Public library, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Rachel B: Forbush, assistant, Public 
library, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Louise E. Grant, children’s librarian, Pills- 
bury branch, Minneapolis. 

Jane I. Kuhns, reference assistant, Adel- 
bert College library, Cleveland. 

Florence E. Mettler, cataloger, Public 
library, Minneapolis. 

Anna E. Peterson, reference assistant, 
University of Iowa library, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Adelaide C. Rood, assistant, Sumner branch, 


Minneapolis. 

Hortense Stetler, assistant, Public library, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Blanche Tate, senior branch assistant, 
Public library, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Helen M. Tattershall, branch librarian, 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frances Tetlak, cataloger, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance college, Cambridge Springs, 

a. 
Harriet P. Turner, assistant, Public 
library, Kewanee, Illinois. 

Winifred Brooker, Louise Lewis, Ida 
Lucht, and Nora M. W. Clark, will return to 
the staff of the Cleveland public library. 

ALICE S. TYLER, 


Director. 

On June 30, the training class of 
1915-6 in the Library association, Port- 
land, Oregon, finished the nine months 
of training. There were eight students 
who completed the course. 

Of the 18 graduates of the train- 
ing class since its organization two years 
ago, seven received appointments in the 
Portland library and one each in Hood 
River, Salem, and Seattle, Wash. 


A select class of 15 were instructed 
in the methods of library service in a 
class installed in the Bay Ridge even- 
ing high school for women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., by the Board of education. 

This school is a vocational high 
school for women, and offered to meet 
the demand from young women who 
cannot afford to give up their day posi- 
tions to take special instruction. The 
requirement of the library course is a 
high school education or its equivalent. 
The course is two years in length, four 
evenings a week, and is followed ac- 
cording to the outlines of the Brooklyn 
public library. It is not intended as a 
complete preparation for a good posi- 
tion, but as a stepping stone into the 
library field. A term of practice work 
in one of the public libraries will fol- 
low completion of course. 

Summer schools 

The sixth summer session of the IlIli- 
nois library school was held from June 
19 to July 29. 

The instructors were E. J. Reece and 
Ethel Bond of the regular Library 
school faculty, assisted by Dorothy 
Cook and Ella Campbell. Ten lec- 
tures on children’s literature were 
given by Eva Cloud, librarian of the 
Kewanee public library. 

There were 23 students from Illi- 
nois libraries, and one each from Wis- 


consin, Minnesota, Tennessee, Texas 
and Kentucky. All were connected 
with libraries. 

The lectures were preceded or fol- 
lowed by problems relating to the 
work. A number of the lectures by 
persons familiar with particular types 
of literature were given in the Book 
selection course. The subjects of the 
lectures were: The literature of out-of- 
doors; History material; Modern fic- 
tion; Dramatic literature; Good biog- 
raphies; Religious books; Books on 
agriculture. 

A district meeting of librarians of 
East Central Illinois was held during 
the fifth week of the session. The 
round table discussions were led by 
Miss Dill, of Decatur; Miss Smith, of 
Morris; Miss Troy, of Hoopeston, and 
Miss Kratz, of Champaign. Addresses 
were made by Miss Gray of Mattoon; 
Miss MeHarry, of Paxton; Mrs Weber, 
of Springfield, Miss Price and Mr 
Reece. 

The value of the summer session was 
increased by a “Better community con- 
ference,” participated in by various 
agencies throughout Illinois, interested 
in community welfare, conducted June 
20-22 by Dr Hieronymus, Community 
advisor of the University of Illinois. 

One of the meetings was devoted to 
the influence of the Public library in 
the community. The other sessions of 
the conference gave the students an 
opportunity to hear some of the best 
speakers, prominent in the general 
movement. 

The entertainments, general: lec- 
tures and social features of the univer- 
sity were opened to the library stu- 
dents. 

Over 100 Illinois librarians have at- 
tended these summer courses in the 
last six years. 


P. L. WInpsor, 
Director. 


Iowa summer school 
The Iowa summer school held as 
usual at the State university, by the 
Commission, was, despite the unseemly 
weather, a pleasant and profitable ses- 
sion, 
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The instructors were Malcolm G. 
Wyer, director, Anna G. Penrose, 
Grace Shellenberger, Blanche D. 
Watts and Miss Robinson, of the Iowa 
state commission. 

The general library session of two 
days proved very helpful and inspir- 
ing. Addresses were made by Miss 
Robinson, Mr Brigham, Miss Drake 
of Sioux City, Mr Rush of Des Moines, 
Miss Spencer of South Dakota, Dr 
Shambaugh, Prof Ansley and Miss 
Armstrong of Council Bluffs. 

Mr Dickerson, Grinnell college; Miss 
Clark of the Commission staff; Miss 
Hagey, Cedar Rapids; Miss Stocker, 
Muscatine; Mrs Murray, Grundy Cen- 
ter; Miss Logston, Colfax, and Miss 
Tobitt of Omaha, were visitors early 
in the term. 

There were 21 members of the class. 

Simmons college 

The course in “Library work with 
children,” given by Miss Alice Higgins, 
had 14 members. Miss Tyler, of 
New York, added much to this course 
by her lecture on “Storytelling,” fol- 
lowed by an hour of stories delightfully 
illustrating her points. 

Other visiting lecturers who con- 
tributed to the value of the session were 
Mr A. L. Bailey of Wilmington, who 
spoke on Binding for libraries, James 
McMillen, librarian of the University of 
Rochester, and Miss Mary FE. Ahern, 
editor of Pusiic LrprariEs. 

The students had also the advantage 
of hearing many of the lectures on the 
program of the Library conference held 
at Simmons by the Massachusetts Free 
public library commission, July 25-28. 
This meeting, the first of its kind with 
which the college has had the pleasure 
of being associated, was an event of 
special significance, and the fresh con- 


_ tact with over 100 Massachusetts li- 


brarians was felt to be a broadening ex- 
perience. 

In general, the summer courses in this 
school are not parallel, in time or con- 
tent, to any given in the four-year course 
leading to the degree, and are therefore 
not given college credit, but the faculty 
this year recognized the summer course 
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in “Library work with children” as a 
substitute for the regular course, as it 
is equivalent in both time and content, 
in the case of two undergraduates, 
thereby establishing a new precedent. 
JUNE RicHARDSON DONNELLY. 


Ontario 

A short course in library training is 
to be given under the direction of the 
public libraries branch of the Depart- 
ment of education, Ontario, at the 
Dovercourt branch of the Toronto pub- 
lic library, Sept 11-Oct 10. 

The course is of an elementary char- 
acter, and special attention is to be 
given to the students from the smaller 
libraries. It will be under the direc- 
tion of W. O. Carson, superintendent 
of Public libraries of Ontario, assisted 
by Miss Winifred Barnstead, chief of 
the cataloging department of the To- 
ronto public library; Miss Dorothy 
Bray, Thamesford public library 
(Western Reserve university, L. S.); 
Miss Lillian Smith, chief of children’s 
work in the Toronto public library; 
Miss Marion H. Baxter, reference li- 
brarian of the London public library. 

Special lectures will be given by lead- 
ing library workers of the province. 





An Important Decision 

The Supreme court of Wisconsin 
has decided in favor of the Public li- 
brary of La Crosse, Wis., in the case 
recently brought before it. It was con- 
tended before the court that the La 
Crosse library, governed by a self-per- 
petuating board of trustees, a gift from 
C. C. Washburn, supported by endow- 
ment, was a private institution, not 
entitled to public aid. The body of the 
decision was that the trustees are in 
law required to devote the funds fur- 
nished them by the city for library 
support in all respects for the benefit 
of the city, as if they were elected by 
the common council. Should any de- 
linquencies occur, in the discharge of 
their public duties, they would be re- 
sponsible for such funds in the same 
measure as are trustees of libraries 
established by cities. 
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School Libraries 
Report of School Libraries section of 
i. A, 

The second annual meeting of the 
School Libraries section was held at the 
New Monterey on June 29, with an at- 
tendance of about 300, Miss Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the section, presiding; Miss Alice 
A. Blanchard, Public library, Newark, 
secretary. 

The papers and discussions centered 
about the topic “The national campaign 
for better school libraries.” Mr C. C. 
Certain, recently of the Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala., now of the Cass 
Technical high school, Detroit, read the 
first paper, taking as his subject “The 
school library situation in the south.” 

Mr Certain read several of the an- 
swers to a survey questionaire sent to 
schools. These replies were prompt and 
interesting, all showing clearly the great 
need for better library service in the 
southern states and the eager desire on 
the part of the schools to improve con- 
ditions. 

A paper by James F. Hosic, Chicago 
normal college, on the place of the school 
library in modern education, followed. 

Dr Hosic said in part: 

The modern high school course has 
ceased to be a college preparatory institu- 
tion and is becoming a place where the 
youth of our democracy may obtain a lib- 
eral education combined with preparation 
for a specific vocation, and the assumption 
is that students will need that many-sided 
development which only a curriculum of 
studies made up from all aspects of modern 
life can provide. In the new scheme of 
things the library is indispensable. At best 
the text book can be only a sort of lab- 
oratory manual. Pupils must go elsewhere 
for facts. This means in history the use 
of maps, pictures, chronological tables, bi- 
ographies, eye witness accounts; in English 
numerous examples of good writing by con- 
temporary authors, information on topics 
to be developed and presented in class; in 
science, the use of literature on the sub- 
ject. The pupil is expected not merely to 
read and remember, but to read, select, 
evaluate, and organize. He must have ac- 
cess to well-filled library shelves and_be- 
come a skillful user of the printed book. 


A second reason why the school library 
is indispensable in modern education is be- 
cause the school must develop in students 
the reading habit. This can only be done 
by giving them. the opportunity of com- 
panionship with books, the chance to browse 
and select, the use of a good library. 

Following Dr Hosic’s paper the meet- 
ing was devoted to a symposium on the 
subject: How can we further the school 


library movement ? 

Dr Azariah S. Root, Oberlin college, 
spoke first on, What the college and 
university can do. 

Dr Root said in part: 


Since 90% of high school teachers are 
college trained the responsibility for good 
school library work depends largely upon 
the colleges. We can not have good school 
libraries until teachers, as college students, 
learn what good libraries are and how to 
use them. A teacher’s ideal of what a li- 
brary can do will not rise above what he 
found it in his college days. The college 
must, therefore, first make its library so 
efficient and so well adjusted to the stu- 
dent’s needs that he will use it and, second, 
because the student will go out to give 
the same kind of instruction that he got 
in college, must require intelligent use of 
the library by its faculty. 

The judicious use of supplementary read- 
ing is of great importance. Students who 
are to become high school teachers should 
not be instructed as if they were working 
for Ph. D. degrees. The college faculty 


_ must know how to use reference material 


which will make their subjects alive to stu- 
dents. Furthermore, teachers must know 
the elements of library economy, or rather, 
the use of the library. They must know 
something about classification, various types 
of libraries, library etiquette, the value of 
unity in classification and cataloging. 

With such instruction offered generally 
in colleges it would be easy to supply sat- 
isfactory libraries for high schools, even 
in the large proportion of high schools 
where it is not possible to have trained 
librarians. 

H. E. Legler, Chicago public library, 
followed Dr Root with a paper on How 
the public library can help in develop- 
ing high school libraries. 

Mr Legler said: 

Out of the 968 public high schools in 
cities of 8.000 population there are less than 
500 of such strength as to invite considera- 
tion in connection with library organiza- 
tion on the basis of full effectiveness, 
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namely, suitable quarters, ample book col- 
lections, trained teacher-librarians or li- 
brarian-teachers for full time service. 
Organization of high school ‘libraries is 
justified by the increasing importance of 
secondary education in the development of 
every interest that makes for community 
betterment. The question of library or 
school management is as yet undetermined: 
It would seem the wiser policy to entrust 
to the public library the direction of the 
high school library. If the library has the 
responsibility of management some of the 
ways and means to be employed in further- 
ance of common aims are staff organization 
through trained and experienced librarians 


possessing university education and the. 


teaching point of view; such intimate fusing 
of school and library resources as will en- 
able faculty and student use of materials 
to the fullest possibility; instruction of 
freshman and sophomore classes in the use 
of reference -books, catalogs and _biblio- 
graphic apparatus. : 

A paper by Miss Effie L. Power, 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, was read. 
Her subject was What the public library 
can do for high schools. 

Library work in elementary schools 
has been developed on a strong co-oper- 
ative basis, along practical lines, its aim 
being to train to an appreciation of good 
books and an intelligent use of public 
library resources. Departmental use 
is more fully developed in. grade 
schools than in high schools. More and 
better service along old lines rather 


than old service along many lines is: 


what the modern grade school asks of 
the modern public library. 

Miss Orpha M. Peters, Public li- 
brary, Gary, Ind., read a paper on What 
the public library can do for rural 
schools, describing in some detail possi- 
ble library-and-rural-school activities and 
urging the need for their further exten- 
sion. “The methods used,” she said, 
“are not so important as that results be 
obtained. It would seem, however, that 
adequate library facilities will be more 
readily and firmly established through 
the pooling of library and school inter- 
ests and funds; township or county 
supervision by the public library with a 
staff especially trained for the work; 
teachers who know how to judge a book 
and who know and love good children’s 
books.” 

At the second session, on Saturday, 
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there was a most enthusiastic attendance 
of about 200. 

M. Louise Converse, Central State 
normal school, Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
opened the discussion by a talk on the 
subject of picture collections, their value 
and methods of caring for them. 

Miss Converse considers a picture col- 
lection one of the normal school’s best 
teaching methods, both as a means of 
cultivating a taste for good pictures and 
as aid in illustrating definite lessons. 
She advised mounting boards 1214x14% 
inches, classification, using travel num- 
bers as closely as possible and a brief 
catalog. 

Mr Kerr, Kansas State normal school, 
raised the question of the advisability of 
cataloging pictures. With him, Mr 
Hodges, Cincinnati, Miss Whitcomb, 
Chicago, and Mr Wright, Kansas City, 
urged that a picture collection catalog be- 
cause of its expense and the difficulty 
involved in using it was not worth while. 

At the close of the discussion the 
meeting was divided, in order that two 
round-table conferences, one for high 
school librarians, the other for normal 
school librarians, might be held at the 
same time. Miss Hall conducted the 
conference for high school librarians; 
Miss Thompson, State normal school, 
Newark, that for normal school libra- 
rians. 

The high school meeting opened with 
a question box discussion led by Miss 
Bessie Sargeant-Smith, Cleveland public 
library. From many questions covering 
a wide range of topics the one chosen 
as most in demand was: Is it advisable 
to open the high school library to the 
public ? 

Purd B. Wright, Kansas City, Sam- 
uel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, Dr Sher- 
man Williams, N. Y. State education de- 
partment, spoke strongly in favor of 
opening high school libraries to the pub- 
lic. H. E. Legler, Chicago, W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, and Miss Smith, Cleveland, 
on the other hand, out of their experi- 
ence questioned as strongly the advis- 
ability of so doing, on the ground that 
the use of the library by the public 
crowded out the students and the book 
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collection could not be as well adapted 
to the students’ needs. Mr Ranck de- 
scribed in detail the Grand Rapids 
method of successfully administering 
school libraries which are open to the 
public, laying stress upon the necessity 
to close co-operation between the school 
and the library, and the prerequisites of 
outside entrances for school libraries, 
and, for librarians, proper training per- 
sonality and experience. 

Miss Hall then took the chair and 
called for brief informal reports con- 
cerning specific kinds of work done by 
different high school libraries. Miss 
Louise Smith, Lincoln high school, Ta- 
coma, described a library assignment 
card used by teachers sending classes for 
special reference material; Miss Tobitt, 
Omaha, described Omaha’s new high 
school library; Miss White, Passaic, N. 
J., told of the Passaic method of book 
purchase. 

The topic of instruction in the use of 
the library was suggested. This was 
such a popular subject and brought out 
so many questions that the meeting was 
given over to its discussion. It was 
found that nearly every high school li- 
brarian present was giving systematic 
library instruction, with credit given by 
the school. Miss Smith of Tacoma re- 
ported that the teachers in her school 
had asked for a course for their own 
benefit. _ 

Miss Hall paid an appreciative tribute 
to Miss Laura Newbold Mann, Central 
high school, Washington; Miss Florence 
M. Hopkins, Central high school, De- 
troit, and to the Cleveland librarians for 
their splendid work in developing high 
school library instruction. 

The following officers were elected for 
1916: Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, State 
normal school, Geneseo, N. Y., chair- 
man; Miss Elizabeth White, Passaic, 
vice-chairman; Miss Orpha M. Peters, 
Gary, Ind., secretary and treasurer. 

During the conference the School Li- 
braries section held a most successful 
exhibit. The work of high schools was 
shown by a collection of loose leaf scrap 
books contributed by representative high 
school libraries throughout the country 


showing photographs of rooms and 
equipment, floor plans, forms used, book 
lists, etc. These scrap books containing 
a wealth of valuable material are to be 
available as a loan collection on applica- 
tion to Miss Hall. A scrap book collec- 
tion of mounted courses of study used 
by normal schools; a selection of pic- 
tures from the picture collection of the 
Newark public library; charts and 
pamphlets describing the work done with 
rural schools in Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Gary ; and a permanent loan collection of 
over 100 book lists from public libraries 
and state commissions were also shown 
and used continually throughout the 
week of the conference. 


AuicE A. BLANCHARD, 
Secretary. 


Normal School libraries 


Miss Nancy I. Thompson, Newark, N. 
J., led the normal school round table 
which convened directly after the joint 
session of high school and normal school 
librarians. 

O. S. Rice, State supervisor of school 
libraries, Wisconsin, was the first 
speaker. He outlined in a most inter- 
esting way the history of the compila- 
tion of a pamphlet, entitled, “How to 
use the school library,” by the State de- 
partment of education, Madison, Wis- 
consin. He argued that a teacher is not 
expected to teach geography without a 
textbook. Therefore a teacher should 
be equipped with a textbook on the use 
of a library. The desirability of any 
course of instruction being required as 
a part of the curriculum was empha- 
sized. 

Upon request, Miss Ursula L. John- 
stone reported on a course in library 
training, installed by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City and given last 
year in the Bay Ridge evening high 
school for women, Brooklyn. The 
school is one especially devoted to voca- 
tional branches for women, including 
courses in domestic science and nurs- 
ing. The evening class in library train- 
ing offers an opportunity to young wo- 
men who cannot afford to give up a 
day time position to take the regular li- 
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brary course in a library school. The 
course is two years, four evenings a 
week. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian State normal 
school, Emporia, Kansas, told what the 
Kansas State normal school does for the 
school libraries. 

During the discussion that followed, 
the need of advertising the work done 
in normal school libraries was brought 
out. Albums and scrap-books were sug- 
gested as an excellent means of reveal- 
ing the excellent work done in many 
schools. On motion, the N. E. A. com- 
mittee on normal schools was _ au- 
thorized to form an outline of subjects 
for these scrap-books, the compilation 
of such books to be asked of the schools. 

The final note of the round-table 
meeting was, that to make instruction 
in the use of a library effective, to place 
it where it belongs, and to give it its 
due value, it is necessary that the in- 
struction be a part of the curriculum. 

Ursuta K. JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 
Helpful tools 

Part 19, of Vol. II, of Modern Ameri- 
can library economy, as illustrated in 
the Newark public library, deals with 
“Aids in high school teaching, pictures, 
and objects.” 

The original plan of the pamphlet was 
to cover all subjects, both for high 
school work and grade work, but it was 
found necessary to limit it to high school 
work, and to limit the subjects to Eng- 
lish literature, Greek, Roman, English 
history and Latin. Other high school 
subjects not touched here are to be in- 
cluded in a revision. 

The discussion by Margaret Coate, 
head of the English department of the 
Newark high school, on “The use of 
pictures in high school English,” is most 
illuminating. 

The list of aids is very comprehensive, 
and is grouped by subjects. 

The New York State department of 
education has issued an annotated book 
list for secondary school libraries. The 
History section has been printed as a 
separate. 


Interesting Things in Print 
The June number of The Nurse has a 
list, “More books for nurse and patient,” 
compiled by Maud D. Brooks, librarian 
of the Public library, Olean, N. Y. 


An interesting list of books, issued 
from the City library association of 
Springfield, Mass., deals with “Court life 
from within,—intimate views of royalty 
and aristocratic society as seen by the 
wives of diplomats, ladies-in-waiting, 
court painters and others.” 


A great book of more than 600 p., 
filled with clippings of the accounts of 
the merchant submarine Deutschland’s 
trip to America, has been made up, 
handsomely bound, and mounted on 
eagles made of. silver. It will be pre- 
sented to the Royal library at Berlin. 


The Chicago public library has issued 
a finding list of its 1,673 books for the 
blind. The books are in four types, and 
are classified by the D. C. Each classi- 
fication number is preceded by the initials 
of the type in which it is printed, and 
books interesting to young people have 
in addition a “Y” in the class number. 


A list of some importance which has 
been issued by the Wilson Co. is “1600 
business books.” It is an author, title 
and subject list of the important books 
of all phases of business. As this line 
of endeavor is receiving the attention 
of librarians generally, this list will 
prove a valuable help. 


The report in the Auckland Star of 
the celebration of Shakespeare’s tercen- 
tenary, showed that a very considerable 
amount of original Shakespeariana was 
on exhibition at the Public library in 
that far-off New Zealand town, where 
the effort to overcome material stress has 
in nowise diminished the love of its peo- 
ple for the best literature of their race. 

Two pamphlets issued in July by the 
Federal Trade Commission ought to be 
in every library in a community still 
small enough for a personal acquaint- 
ance with its business men on the part 
of the librarian. “A system of accounts 
for retail merchants,” and “Fundamen- 
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tals of a cost system for manufactur- 
ers,” are plain statements of facts and 
processes, illustrated so completely 
that they are easy to understand, and 
interesting in their details. 


A new publication which has made an 
interesting start, judging by No. 5, Vol. 
1, is The Woman’s Outlook, published 
in Washington, D. C. It substantiates 
its claim-of being a publication for 
thoughtful women, with articles on 
“The boon of brains,” “The call of the 
land,’ “The unfelt want,” “Profit from 
drug plants,” “Trees and shrubs,” which, 
with a miscellaneous collection of vari- 
ous bits of information, make the little 
pamphlet well worth the $1 a year, which 
is asked for it. 


A Handbook of the New York public 
library was issued in July in time for 
presentation to the library visitors at- 
tendant on the A. L. A. and N. E. A. 
meetings. It is a pamphlet of 80 pages 
handsomely illustrating the Central 
building and some of the branches, as 
well as picturing the library activities in 
many directions. A brief history of the 
development of the New York public 
library system from its numerous foun- 
dation units makes an interesting story. 


The H. W. Wilson Co. has put out 
a book on “Library bookbinding,” by 
A. L. Bailey, of Wilmington, Del., 
which covers the subject more for the 
information of the librarian than for the 
binder, though doubtless the latter 
would find it interesting. 

The chief value of the book will be 
in enabling librarians to understand 
their obligation to the binder in send- 
ing books to be bound, an obligation 
which too many libraries do not really 
sense. 


A most interesting little book, and 
at the same time a helpful tool to have 
close at hand, is that prepared by Miss 
Catherine T. Dunn and Mrs Angelina 
P. Carey, of the Indianapolis public 
schools. 

Under the title, “The Hoosier year,” 
is presented quotations from different 
Indiana writers or speakers for each 


day in the year. It is matter of some 
surprise even to some Indianians that 
the state has grounds to claim as its 
own William Vaughn Moody, Annie 
Fellows Johnston, Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Joaquin Miller, not to men- 
tion numerous others whose claim to 
Hoosierdom is known to all men. 

The libraries of the Middle West 
cannot do better than to place this 
book within the reach of their users. 


“The art of the story teller,” by Marie 
L. Shedlock, is so sound in philosophy, 
so sane in judgment, that to read it is 
a delight to any one interested in books, 
whether they are interested in story 
telling or not. 

Miss Shedlock talks straight to the 
point, and when she talks she says 
something well worth knowing. The 
title, “The art of the story teller,” is 
the keynote of all she says in her chap- 
ters on “The difficulties of the story,” 
“The artifices of story telling,” “Ele- 
ments to avoid in material,” “Elements 
to seek in material,’ “How to obtain 
effect of stories.” The chapter, “Ques- 
tions asked by teachers,” is especially 
good, as she analyzes situations and 
stories that must make plain to story- 
tellers the various things which they 
are expected to know before attempt- 
ing to tell stories. 

The selection of stories which the 
book contains is made with the usual 
good taste and purpose which Miss 
Shedlock shows in all her work, and 
the list of stories and books suggested 
for the information of story-tellers is 
especially valuable. 


“Libraries” is the title of a book of 
addresses prepared by John Cotton 
Dana for various occasions during the 
past 20 years of his library experience. 
There are 27 essays, some of which 
have appeared in print, and all of which 
are full of wisdom and sound argument 
on library problems. The volume opens 
with the author’s much discussed presi- 
dential address, delivered before the 
A. L. A. at the Cleveland conference 
in September, 1896, under the title, 
“Hear the other side.” 
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News from the Field 
East 
Roscoe L. Dunn, N. Y. State, ’15-’16, 
has been appointed assistant in the Bos- 
ton museum of fine arts. 


Helen M. Laws, N. Y. State, ’16, has 
received an appointment as head cata- 
loger in Wellesley College library. 


Beulah Bailey, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
15, has gone to the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., to assist in install- 
ing the Clarke library. 


Gerald Gardner Wilder, since 1904 as- 
sistant librarian of Bowdoin college, has 
been elected to succeed the late lamented 
Dr George T. Little as librarian of Bow- 
doin. 


The public library of Salem ( Mass.) 
reports a home circulation of 148,172, a 
gain of five per cent over 1914. The 
work of two of the branches is greatly 
hampered by being located in rooms used 
also as school and ward rooms. 


A plan is under way in Boston to erect 
a memorial to the late Sam Walter Foss, 
former librarian of the Public library 
in Somerville. A bronze memorial tab- 
let, bearing a medallion of Mr Foss, will 
be set up under the large front window 
over the main entrance to the Central 
library. 

Miss Harriet L. Matthews, one of 
the most beloved of the New England 
librarians, and probably the oldest in 
point of service, for many years libra- 
rian of the Public library at Lynn, 
Mass., was stricken with a severe ill- 
ness early in the summer. Recent re- 
ports are most discouraging to her mul- 
titude of friends who are grieved to 
know of her illness. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of New Haven, Conn., records the open- 
ing of an interesting branch, where the 
crowd was so great as to greatly ham- 
per the work of the library, and the only 
solution found was to limit the number 
of children using the library, as so many 
adults felt crowded out. 

The number of books added, was 12,- 
417 v.; the number of books on the 


shelves, 125,000; number of borrowers, 
26,246; circulation, 521,880, a gain of 
10%. There was a decrease in the cir- 
culation of books in the main library 
and the branches except in the new 
branch, that is accounted for by the con- 
ditions in the business world, and the 
opening of the new branch. 


The plans for the new library build- 
ing at Amherst college have been 
adopted. The library building will be 
classic, with a leaning toward colonial 
in its proportions. It will be con- 
structed of Indiana limestone and 
brick. 

A special feature will be the depart- 
mental rooms. All of the third and 
most of the second floors will be used 
for this purpose. A general reading 
room will run through two stories, to 
be lighted on three sides by large win- 
dows. The walls are to be lined to the 
height of 14 feet with bookcases, oak 
panelled. The book stack will be six 
stories high. 

The library building will be 140 feet 
in length, and 100 feet in width. The 
vestibule will be decorated with eight 
huge stone Assyrian bas-reliefs, which 
were presented to the college over half 
a century ago by Rev Henry Lobdell, 
of the class of 49. These slabs were 
taken from the palace of the last Assy- 
rian king, and are covered with cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

Central Atlantic 

Bertha M. Cudebec, N. Y. State, ’17, 
has been appointed assistant in the New 
York state library. 


Marian Price, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
"16, began her duties as librarian of the 
Carnegie library of McKeesport, Pa., 
July 17. 

William Webb, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
’16, has been appointed sub-librarian of 
the Legislative reference section, New 
York state library. 

Cornelia S. Love, N. Y. State, 717, has 
been appointed assistant in the Educa- 
tional Extension division of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 


M. Amy Winslow, N. Y. State, 716, 
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has been appointed first assistant in the 
East Liberty branch of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. ‘ 

Ralf P. Emerson, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
"16, began his duties as executive secre- 
tary to the librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh in July. 


Mary Frank has resigned as librarian 
of the public library of Everett, Wash., 
to take charge of the Rivington street 
branch, New York public library. 


Mrs Sarah S. Edwards, N. Y. State, 
’15-’16, has succeeded Miss Isabella M. 
Cooper as librarian of the sociological 
department of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, first assistant 
in the Circulation department of the 
New York public library, was married 
to Genevieve Anderson, on August 28, 
in New York City. 


Isabella M. Cooper, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, ’08, has resigned the headship of 
the sociological department of the Brook- 
lyn public library to become librarian of 
the Central circulation branch of the New 
York public library. 


Eleanor M. Edwards, N. Y. State, ’11- 
12, has resigned her position as refer- 
ence librarian at the Silas Bronson li- 
brary, Waterbury, Conn., and will go to 
the New York public library as assistant 
in the Reference accessions division. 


Mr William Ives, for 50 years con- 
nected with the Public library, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city Au- 
gust 21, aged 99 years. Mr Ives was 
present at the founding of the A. L. A. 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 


The large addition to the Johnson 
public library building of Hackensack, 
N. J., was opened to the public in July. 
The new addition will give room for 
storage of about 60,000 v., with much 
increased use of it. 

A large flag pole and a handsome 
flag was presented to the library July 4 
by the Ladies’ library association, 
which formerly owned the library. 


Gabriella Ackley formerly of Oco- 
nomowoc, Wisconsin, later in Chicago 
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public library is now librarian of the 
Yorkville branch of the New York pub- 
lic library having been promoted from 
the Washington Heights branch when 
Miss Wallace resigned. Her library is 
near one of the districts affected by the 
scourge of infantile paralysis and the 
children’s department has been closed 
for several months. 


E. H. Anderson, director of New 
York public library, received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Columbia univer- 
sity last June. Mr Anderson had al- 
ready received the same degree from 
Pittsburgh university. It is said that 
while Mr Anderson appreciates this 
token of the esteem in which he is held 
by the community which he serves, he 
does not like to be “doctored.” In this 
he is unique. 


The report of the public library of 
Allentown, Pa., records a circulation of 
81,907 v., volumes on the shelves 10,- 
374, borrowers 11,103. 

This library codperated with the Boy 
Scouts week in conducting a campaign 
for “Safety first” in juvenile reading. 
Another campaign of publicity proved 
very popular and helpful in bringing 
new readers to the library. An in- 
creased tax rate for the annual support 
of the library was given by the Board 
of Control to the library board, in ap- 
preciation of the work done for the 
schools. It also made a handsome ap- 
propriation for the codperative work. 


Central 


The Public library of Youngstown, 
O., has received an increase of $8,000 
in its appropriation for the coming 
year. 

Emma G. Outhouse, N. Y. State, ’15- 
16, joined the staff of the Evansville 
(Ind.) public library as cataloger on Au- 
gust 1. 

Harriet N. Bircholdt, N. Y. State, 
’14-’15, has succeeded Miss Thompson as 
librarian of the Bureau of public discus- 
sion, Extension division, Indiana univer- 
sity. 

The report of the Public library of 
Mansfield, O., for the past year, regis- 
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ters a circulation of 79,785 v.; borrow- 
ers’ cards, 6,004; books on shelves, 19,- 
564. 


Annette P. Ward, formerly librarian 
of Western Reserve historical society at 
Cleveland, has been appointed reference 
librarian of Oberlin college, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Miss Ward has been at work in 
the New York public library for the past 
year. 


Lillian M. Guinn, Illinois, ’10-11, has 
been appointed acting librarian of the 
Bradley polytechnic institute at Peoria, 
Illinois, during the illness of the libra- 
rian, Miss Elizabeth Laidlaw, ’06. 


A memorandum of the engagements of 
the auditorium connected with the Pub- 
lic library of Cincinnati, for the past 
year, notes a total number of 2,507. The 
smallest number was in August, 1915, 
61, and the largest in February, 1916, 
287. 


Laurie Johnston has been appointed 
librarian of the Central high school of 
St. Paul, Minn. Miss Johnston is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the Wisconsin library school, and 
has had five years experience in high 
schools in Wisconsin. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hoopeston, Ill., records the 
largest circulation in the history of the 
library. Actual borrowers, 1,789; vol- 
umes on the shelves, 9,587; circulation, 
21,444 v. Four sub-stations were estab- 
lished in the township, where books have 
been extensively used. 


The Public library of Red Oak, Iowa, 
was advertised in a historical pageant 
by a float bearing a table at which 
eight children were seated reading. 
The trimmings were green and white, 
and the lettering on the white blankets 
of the horses, as well as attractive 
posters, called attention to the re- 
sources of the library. 


Sue C. Nichols, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Ft. Atkinson, Wis., since its 
foundation more than twenty years ago, 
has resigned. The newspapers and 
prominent citizens of the place express 


their great regret at her going. It is 
stated that she has served with remark- 
able faithfulness, great patience and 
ready sympathy. With these, and her 
appreciative humor, she has made pos- 
sible all of the library interest that is 
manifested in the place today. 


The township library, at Aledo, Ill. 
was opened Saturday, Sept. 9, with the 
dedication of the new Carnegie build- 
ing. The rooms were beautifully deco- 
rated with golden rod, oak leaves and 
palms. 

In the afternoon, there were two story 
hours for the children, conducted by 
Mary Bostwick Day. The evening exer- 
cises consisted of a historical sketch by 
Mr Hebel, chairman of the building 
committee, the dedicatory address by Mr 
W. J. Graham, state representative, and 
an address by Miss Day, who empha- 
sized particularly the township exten- 
sion work. 

Mrs Flora Winger has been appointed 
librarian. 

Mr Byron A. Finney, who has for 25 
years served as reference librarian of 
University of Michigan library, will re- 
tire upon a Carnegie pension on October 
1. Mr Finney is a graduate of the uni- 
versity, ’71, and after a business career, 
went into the university in the fall of 
1891, and has held the office of reference 
librarian continuously since then. His 
services have been marked by great fidel- 
ity and energy. 

Mr Finney is an active member of a 
number of learned societies, to whose 
proceedings he has contributed various 
papers. He will employ the leisure 
which his retirement affords him in the 
prosecution of certain bibliographical 
undertakings, on which he has been long 
engaged. 

The Iowa library commission and 
the State traveling library had an ex- 
hibit at the Iowa State Fair. 

Selections from the books and pic- 
tures which may be borrowed from the 
Commission were exhibited, posters 
and charts called attention to the re- 
sources of the traveling library, and 
maps showed the location of the public 
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libraries and the traveling library stations 
in Iowa, of which there are 131 of the 
former and 1,245 of the latter. 
Though the walls and shelves were 
rough they were painted a dark red, 
and with rugs of a harmonious color, 
pictures, ferns, tables and chairs, an 
attractive reading room was made 
where visitors were invited to read and 
rest as well as to learn of the books 
which might be borrowed for home use. 


South 
Leila Kemmerer, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
"16, has received an appointment as first 
assistant in the Goodwyn Institute li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn : 


Miss Clara E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie library school, ’16, has been ap- 
pointed head of the children’s depart- 
ment, Public library, St. Joseph, Mo., in 
place of Mrs Gladys V. Keath, resigned. 


Sadie Alison has resumed her duties 
as general assistant in the Public library 
of Birmingham, Ala., after spending 10 
months in the Carnegie library school of 
Atlanta. 


Annie C. Jungerman, Atlanta, ’14, has 
resigned her position in the University 
library, Chapel Hill, N. C., to become 
librarian of the Ensley branch of the 
Public library of Birmingham. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., records the 
population served, 64,205; number of v., 
25,774; number of v. lent for home use, 
112,136; number of borrowers regis- 
tered, 26,090. Maintenance fund, $8,840. 


Edith Allen Phelps, for 11 years li- 
brarian of the Public library of Oklaho- 
ma City, has resigned her position. Miss 
Phelps will rest until the first of the year, 
when she hopes to enter library work 
again in another field. 


Mrs J. A. Thompson, for several 
years librarian of the Public library of 
Chickasha, Okla., has resigned her po- 
sition because of an appointment to 
organize and conduct a high school 
library in that city. 


Miss Martha J. Brown librarian of the 
Carnegie branch, South St. Joseph, will 


be granted a leave of absence effective 
Sept. 15, to attend the New York public 
library school. Miss Esther Frederick- 
son, first assistant at the Carnegie 
branch, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to attend the Wisconsin library 
school. 


The annual report of the Rosenberg 
library, of Galveston, Tex., showed 56,- 
000 v. on the shelves, with an annual cir- 
culation of 72,463 v. The lecture sea- 
son conducted by the library recorded 
an attendance of 11,500 at the 26 lec- 
tures given, and interest continues un- 
abated. 

The notable effort of the year was the 
opening of new quarters for the chil- 
dren’s department. There was an in- 
crease of nearly 20% in the loans for 
home use. 


The Birmingham board of city com- 
missioners in June voted the library an 
increase in its appropriation of $1,000 a 
month for the remaining four months of 
the fiscal year, to be used for books and 
bindings. 

Most of the city departments are run- 
ning on a very much reduced schedule, 
because of the city’s small income. For 
the library, the commission has assumed, 
also, the responsibility of making the 
necessary repairs, at the expense of the 
city’s general fund. It has also author- 
ized the use by the library of the city’s 
delivery automobile, a half day a week, 
for the delivery of books to branches and 
deposit stations. 


The report of the Public library of 
Louisville, Ky., for the year ending 
August 31, records a circulation of 41%4 
books per capita. The circulation 
reached was 1,074,360 v., through 52,- 
890 card holders. There were 303 bibli- 
ographies and reading lists compiled. 
In the reference room there were 61,469 
more important questions asked, and 
topics looked up. There are 195,424 v. 
on the shelves, a net increase of 16,079 
over 1914-15. 

There were 1,234 meetings held in 
the assembly room. The receipts from 
the city were $64,400; from rent, $36,- 
000; from fines, etc., $2,947; total, 
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$103,655. Cost of maintenance, $87,855. 

Miss Sally May Akin, for some years 
librarian of the Public library at Fred- 
erick, Md., has been elected librarian 
of the Free library of Conshohocken, 


Pa. West 

Gertrude Evans, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh and the Public library of La 
Crosse, Wis., has become children’s 
librarian of the Parmly Billings memo- 
rial library, Billings, Mont. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Butte, Mont., records the fol- 
lowing: Financial receipts, $40,425; 
home circulation, 175,726 v.; books on 
shelves, 52,278 v. 


Miss Belle Sweet, Illinois, 04, head 
librarian for several years in the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence and has left for 
New York City, where she will do 
graduate work in library science. Miss 
Julia Stockett, for the past two years 
with the Wisconsin library commission 
and formerly in the Calgary public li- 
brary, Calgary, Alberta, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Rapid City, S. D., says that one 
out of three persons in the city have 
cards and are drawing books from the 
library and that three times the total 
number of volumes in the library circu- 
lated during the year. 

“Safety first library week’ was ob- 
served last November. A story hour was 
conducted through April and May. A 
campaign for bird conservation was car- 
ried through successfully. Programs 
for the women’s clubs were furnished, 
with material. In the high school, it 
was found that 38 out of the class of 41 
graduating, used the library regularly. 
Leora J. Lewis, librarian, makes a good 
showing with the limited means at hand. 

Pacific Coast 

Miss Althea H. Warren, Wis. ’09, was 
appointed librarian of the Public library 
at San Diego, Cal., in June. Miss War- 
ren went to the library as re-organizer in 
January, 1915. Shortly afterwards, Mrs 
Davison asked to be relieved of the re- 


sponsibility of the librarianship, and was 
made librarian emeritus. Miss Warren 
was made acting librarian in the mean- 
time, until her appointment was made 
permanent in June. 


Florence Baxter Currie, B. L. S., Il- 
linois, ’06, chief of cataloging depart- 
ment, University of Washington library 
from 1908, resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the same department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota library. Evelyn M. 
Blodgett, Pratt, 11, since 1913, first as- 
sistant cataloger University of Wash- 
ington library, has been promoted to the 
acting head of that department to fill the 
place resigned by Miss Currie. Edna 
M. Hull, B. L. S., New York State, 
16, has been appointed first assistant 
cataloger, University of Washington 
library. 


Miss Florence Whittier died at the 
Good Samaritan hospital, Los Angeles, 
California, September 11, 1916, after an 
illness of two years. 

After graduating from the New York 
State Library school in 1902, she 
held positions in the Mechanics’ Institute 
library in San Francisco, in the Sedalia 
(Missouri) public library, as librarian, 
in the office of the American Library As- 
sociation, and in the University of Mis- 
souri library. She was president of the 
Missouri Library Association in 1914. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Tacoma, Wash., for 1915 car- 
ries on its outside cover some statistics 
of the five years’ growth, which shows 
126% increase of reference questions; 
110% increase in circulation; 74% in- 
crease in registered borrowers; 68% 
increase in volumes owned; 25% in- 
crease in population of the city; 12% 
increase in cash income and 43% de- 
crease in the book fund. 

The library notes 27% gain in cir- 
culation and 44% in reference use dur- 
ing the year. It also emphasizes the 
need of better central quarters as soon 
as possible. The registered borrowers 
form 17% of the population. Docu- 
ment and station divisions have been 
created during the year. Close co- 
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Operation with the public schools has 
been established. 


The following students of the River- 
side library class have received appoint- 
ments: 

Lulu I. Rumsey, (Carleton) holding a 
vocational certificate from the State 
board of education, was appointed li- 
brarian of the Orange Union high school, 
Cal. Arline Davis, assistant, Orange 
Union high school. 

Helen Estill, (Colorado), (Simmons) 
with several years of teaching to her 
credit, holding a vocational certificate, 
has received an appointment from the 
Los Angeles schools. Pearl V. Kohler, 
Beaumont district library. 

Mrs Allison Aylesworth, librarian of 
the Hemet public library. 

Lilla B. Dailey, librarian of the Chula 
Vista public library. 

Dorothea R. Smith, (Leland Stanford) 
holding a vocational certificate, has been 
appointed to the library of Leland Stan- 
ford university. 


Czarina Hall, (Lombard college) 
Omaha public library. 
Canada 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Ottawa, records a circulation 
of 243,548 v., with 52,264 v. on the 
shelves, and 16,641 borrowers. The 
population is 100,163. The receipts were 
$26,189, and the expenditures, $25,811. 


The Ontario library association at its 
annual meeting, passed resolutions bear- 
ing witness to the zeal and energy which 
the late inspector of libraries, Mr 
Walter R. Nursey, brought to bear upon 
his work, and the unfailing courtesy and 
kindness which he extended to all with 
whom he came in official relations. 

Mr Nursey brought to his work as 
inspector of the public libraries, a fine 
literary taste, a wide experience and a 
real interest in libraries. During his 
regime, the development of the library 
work in Ontario was steady, and many 
improvements were made. 

Foreign 

The report of the Public libraries of 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth, shows con- 
tinued activity in the library work, 
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though with diminished opportunities on 
account of the war conditions. The li- 
brary has adopted the open access sys- 
tem, and lowered the age limit. Courses 
of popular lectures are carried on. The 
entire staff is now made up of women. 

The number of volumes on the shelves 
is 11,997; total circulation, 60,798 v.; 
number of borrowers, 2,448, in addition 
to a largely increased use of all the 
reading rooms. Only 80 books were 
added to the library during the year. 
The income for the year was £779 19s.; 
expenditures, £763 8s. Population is 
30,282. 





Library Examinations 

A civil service examination will be 
given to applicants for positions in the 
Public library of St. Paul, Minn., Oc- 
tober 16 and October 18, with the resi- 
dence clause waived. 

The examination on October 16 is for 
the position of Chief of branch divisions, 
and the salary is $100-$125 a month. 
The applicant must be a graduate of a 
college or university, have one year of 
special library training in an approved 
school and three years’ experience in 
library work, or the equivalent of these 
requirements. The duties cover super- 
vision of all branch stations and traveling 
libraries of the St. Paul public library. 

The second is for Chief of the catalog 
division, salary $100-$125 a month. The 
applicant must be a college graduate or 
have equivalent training, and must have 
had at least five years in a library of 
good standing, three years of which must 
have been as cataloger. 

Application blanks for these examina- 
tions may be had upon request of the 
Civil Service Bureau, Room 83, St. Paul 
court house. The examinations may be 
taken by non-resident candidates in the 
cities in which they live. Non-resident 
applicants will be notified when and 
where they must appear for the exam- 
ination. 





Wanted—House Beautiful, Mar., 
1916; National Geographic, Jan., 1913, 
Feb., June, July, Sept., 1914. Mayo 
Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 








